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The Quick and Easy Way to | 
Analyze Your Market 


Every sales manager knows that one of his big It is accepted far and wide as animportant arm 
problems is to determine the needs andthe values _ of the sales program, because it is correct in every 
of his territory. detail; it lists all cities, towns, counties and vil- 

Thesimplest and most dependablewaytovisual- lages, supplemented by maps that are carefully 
ize your field and tolay out yoursales programisto revised; it furnishes in concise and reliable form 
consult the Rand McNally Commercial Atias,1921 avast amount of transportation data. 

New Census Edition because it contains a wonder- In addition, the 1921 New Census Edition em 
fulvolume of information that is positively indis- braces all of the changes made in the last Fede 
pensablein the effective regulation of selling plans. | census, more complete than you can get it in any 

The Rand McNally Commercial Atlas is the government report. 
business bible of leading sales executives. It has The Rand, McNally Commerci: ul Atlas 
been the beacon light of the progressive estab- America is used in all departm 
lishment for nearly half a century. Government. 


SAVE $5.00 BY ORDERING NOW 


The price of the 1921 New Census Edition of the RAND McNALLY COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS OF AMERICA will be $35 net. Orders will be accepted prior to December 31, 
1920, at the pre-publication price of $30 net, transportation prepaid. SOLD DIRECT ONLY 


IRANI MENAILILY & GOMIPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 42 E. 22Np St., New YorRK 


Write for large Commercial Atlas Circular with sample map 
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A Service That Serves 


Few worth-while mechanical devices—adding 
machines, telephones, typewriters, Dictaphones, 
even powerful locomotives— could exist very 
long without expert attention. Inspection, ad- 
justment, and sometimes complete overhauling 


are absolutely essential, if the equipmer: :s to 
perform efficiently. There must be a service 
that serves, a definite service so organized that 
it is ready at a moment's notice to render aid, 
assistance, and even expert attention. 


™ DIC TAPAVNE 


Reg. U, S, Pat, Off. and Foreign Countries 


** The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


Back of The Dictaphone Sales Organization The Dictaphone Service Agreement. Truc, emer- 


there is a service department, maintained and 
operated from coast to coast, from North to 
South, to render prompt, efficient, and economi- 
cal service, and available to every holder of 


gency callsare fewand far between, but when they 
do come, The Dictaphone Service is so organized 
that it is ready to prove conclusively that here 
indeed is a service that serves and serves well. 


Phone or write our Branch nearest you fur convincing demonstration 
in your office, on your work, and for Booklet, ‘‘ The Man at the Desk’’ 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Corn, 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Paul, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘“‘The Dictaphone,”’ made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand R apids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Springfield,Mass, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Syracuse,N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Montreal, Can. 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Hare and 
The Tortoise 


In advertising, as in finance, there is an occasional 
Ponzi. 

In a popular play of a few years ago—‘It Pays to 
Advertise’ —the youthful and exuberant hero mark- 
eted a soap—13, unlucky for dirt’—with over- 
whelming success. 

The soap cost 3 cents, and after the second act, 
sold for $1.00 in tremendous quantities. 

This dramatic profit came, of course, from a whirl- 
wind campaign of publicity, and so the thesis that 
it pays to advertise was proved, and everybody lived 
happily forever after. 

People like to dream of striking the popular chord 
one terrific wallop and cashing in millions, but it 
isn’t being done. 

The public is lethargic, stupid, forgetful, and 
advertising success must be planned in terms of years 
of time and the continued, persistent, never-ending 
application of power. 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications is 
for sale through accredited advertising agencies 


Butterick— Publisher 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 
($2.50 a Year) ($2.00 a Year) 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE ° 
($2.75 a Year) 


Published and Copyrighted, 1920, by The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year in advance. Entered 
as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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EDEXCO Devices 


Show VITAL FACTS Graphically In Their Exact 
Relation. Visualize Sales Records. Keep Sales 
Managers Informed. Keep Rivalry Keen 


EDEXCO Devices include everything needed for use with maps, charts, and quota board 


EDEXCO Sales Maps 


make it possible for the salesmanager instantly to locate customer, 
prospect, dealer, exclusive agency, salesmen en route and their call- 
ing dates. Every demand for sales maps has been anticipated in 
the EDEXCO line, including outline maps unobtainable elsewhere. 


EDEXCO Glass Head Map Pins 


make your sales maps tell the truth. They will not fade, scratch, peel 
nor chip—because their color runs all the way through. EDEXCO 
Glass Head Map Pins come in 2 sizes—4 shapes—16 colors—a diver- 
sity that amply fulfills every possible requirement of your Sales Map. 


Railroad Maps Map Mounting " Primer of Graphics 
Entire United States or Edexco special cork board i Explaining how to start 
separate States. Con- for wall maps. Any size, and keep graphic records; 
venient sizes. any width. Price deter- ! sent FREE on request. 


mined by size. 


Good books on Statistics and Graphic Research. 
Drafting Materials: Pens, Water-proof Ink, Non-smearing Crayons 


EDEXCO devices are Educational Exhibition Company 


sold by most sta- 


tioners. If you 534 Custom House St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
expect EDEXCO 

quality be sure to get Asall EDEXCO Devices are made in our 
EDEXCO goods own factory, we can guarantee quality 


and delivery 
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Graphic Sales Records 


Devices 


EDEXCO Devices conn 
Build Organization Morale. Increase Efficiency. Are See 


Simple to Install and Operate. Pay for Themselves 
in RESULTS 


The Salesmanager requires more than maps for the 
maintenance of satisfactory graphic control 


EDEXCO Mechanical Graphs 


instantly answer any question about men, volume, quotas, shipments. 
Each type of board is designed to fit special problems of sales con- 
trol, and simplify detail for the salesmanager. 


MECHANICAL BAR CHART. Bars are movable ribbons, regulated day by day to show 
results as compared to quota. Keeping relative standings of men constantly visible 
stimulates result-getting rivalry. 


REMINDOGRAPH will chart any business problem—manufacturing, selling, administrative— 
yet it is so simple that any clerk can run it. 


COMPOSITE BAR CHART. Has movable, overlapping ribbons of three or more colors for 
showing several related items for quick comparison. 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE’S DESK 


EDEXCO Charting Papers Curve Cards Loose Leaf Chart 

include all practical types Valuable for keeping any Outfit for Executives 

for plotting curves and the kind of businessinformation —by means of which the sales- 
preparation of charts of inform convenient forstudy Seats ee oe 
various kinds. and quick reference. ment in one onto 


Send $1.00 Today for Sample Outfit 


Containing 100 map pins and other map-marking devices, sales map, charting papers, curve cards, EDEXCO 
map mount, 2 catalogs, GRAPHIC Supplies and Mechanical Graphs—special instruction Sheet on Starting 
‘ and Keeping Graphic Records. Catalog alone sent free. Please indicate desired one. 


Educational Exhibition Company — | EDEXco devices are 


sold by most sta- 


534 Custom House St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. tioners. If you 
expect EDEXCO 


As all EDEXCO Devices are made in our quality be sure to get 
own factory, we can guarantee quality EDEXCO goods TRIANGULAR 
and delivery PINS 


RIVALRY 


CHARTS 
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What Salesmanagers Say 
About Dartnell Manuals 


“I regard it as the most valuable work of its 
size that I have ever read.” 


CHAS. H. COX, 
Gen. Sales Manager, 
Phoenix Portland Cement Co. 


“Field Tactics is one of the best books I have 
ever read on this subject. We are anxious to have 
our salesmen receive a copy of it.” 


A. W. LOGAN, 
Sales Manager, 
G. Sommers Co. 


“TI find that this book has the usual definiteness 
of statement that other publications coming from 
your organization have.” 


MARTIN L. PIERCE, 
Mer. Manager, 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 


“It is one of the best things I have ever read. 
The appeal is especially strong because it is couched 
in the homely everyday language which means 
so much to the men in the selling end.” 


W. A. CORY, 
Sales Manager, 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Four Books that will 
Make Good Salesmen 
Still More Valuable 


HE only manuals published written especially for 

salesmen from the house point-of-view. They do 
not preach or scold, but vital facts pertaining to the 
subject are placed before the salesmen by liberal use of 
concrete examples taken from the experience of success- 
ful salesmen. Written so as to entertain the reader as 
well as instruct him. 


Placing these manuals in the hands of your sales- 
men will make good salesmen better, and will positively 
increase their value to the business. We have hundreds 
of letters in our files from sales managers testifying to 
that fact. 


“Salesman’s Correspondence Manual”—pesigned 
to bring home to salesmen the value to them of writing concise, 
intimate letters to the home office in place of meaningless 
“weather reports.” Shows model reports sent in by salesmen. 
Gives many examples of letters suitable for the salesman to 
pass on to a customer—sales letters, collection letters, credit 
letters, etc. We have sold as many as 500 of these manuals 
to a single concern for distribution to its salesmen. 

Price by mail, $1.10 


“What a Salesman Should Know About Credits” 


—Not intended to make credit men out of salesmen but to 
make them realize the importance of credits and the need of 
working in harmony with the credit department. Cites many 
instances where credit knowledge has enabled salesmen to 
increase their own net earnings. Recommended by the National 
Association of Credit Men. A very valuable manual that will 
make any salesman a bigger money maker for himself and for 
the house. Price by mail, $1.10 


“What a Salesman Should Know About Adver- 


tising”—Gives the salesman valuable suggestions for cash- 
ing in on the advertising. Has nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of advertising. An invaluable manual to put in the hands 
of salesmen selling nationally advertised products to the dealer. 
Prepared in co-operation with the American Association of 
Advertising Agents for the special purpose of “selling” the 
advertising idea to the sales force. Price by mail, $1.10 


Field Tactics for Salesmen—Takes up specific objec- 
tions which salesmen in every line of business have to meet, 
such as “Not Interested,” “Too Busy to Talk,” etc., and gives 
actual plans successfully used by other salesmen to break 
down the barrier. This book has been pronounced by numerous 
sales managers as the most practical handbook on the every- 
day problems of a salesman so far published. 
112 pages, leatherette binding, pocket size. 
Price by mail, $1.50 


Set of Four Manuals $4.50 Postpaid on Approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION :: 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 


Publishers of Books and Special Literature for Sales Managers and Salesmen 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 
cents. Yearly subscription, payable in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions; $3.25 in Can- 
ada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50. When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied w'ien subscriber fails 
to notify us of chang of address. 


Bound Volumes: Ne more copies of 
Volume I in bound form are available. 
Orders are now being filled for Volume 
II. Nearly 600 pages; bound in heavy 
buckram, lettered in gold. Edition lim- 
ited to 100 copies. Price, $6.00. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies can, however, usually be se- 
cured after the first of the month from 
the news stands at leading hotels, rail- 
road stations and book stores in the 
larger cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words, 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not later than the tenth. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers also of 


Books and Reports for Sales Managers and 
Salesmen; The Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Service and other 
Sales Literature 


Member A. B. C. 
Member: Chicago Trade Press Association. 


Publication Offices: 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Telephones Ravenswood 365-366 


Eastern Office: 
366 Broadway, New York City 


London Office: 
86 Wardour St., London W1, England 
Philip Wright Whitcomb, Manager 
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Nearly Everybody? 
Worth While 
_Reads 


@smopolitan 


7 


1000 ROOMS AND 1000 BATHS 


Gleveland 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 


July 15, 1920 


Mr. J. Mitchel Thorsen, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Thorsen:- 


I have checked up the 
sale of magazines at our News Stand and I find 
that what you thought would be true is true. 


Cosmopolitan leads the 
sale of all magazines in its field, in fact it is 
topped by only one nickel magazine. 


This should please you a 
lot for I consider it quite a tribute to Cosmopolitan 
to have the class of people we have stopping at 
THE CLEVELAND show their preference for your magazine 
in this way. 


Yours very truly, 


VICE PRES. 


Y wg 
JEU/ AHP HOTEL CLEVELA 
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The Art of Cutting Your Price 


How many times during the period of advancing prices have you said to yourself as you signed 
a price increase: “I wish it were a cut instead of a raise?” But strange as it may seem it takes just 
as much finesse to cut prices gracefully, without driving away business, as it does to put over a raise. 
In this article you may find a few suggestions of use when you have to revise your price schedules 
downward, if you have not already done so. 


NE day last week a _ salesman 
O came to Chicago with the inten- 

tion of selling Marshall Field & 
Co. some blankets. He represented an 
Indiana concern who had recently re- 
vised their prices downward in spite of 
the fact that raw material and labor 
prices did not justify a cut. Like hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers and job- 
bers throughout the country, this blanket 
manufacturer realized the temper of the 
trade, and was willing to sacrifice his 
profits in order to get the volume he 
needed to profitably operate his plant. 


When the salesman called on the 
blanket buyer of Marshall Field & Co. 
he was given a chilly reception. The 
company wasn’t buying blankets, etc. 


The salesman tactfully explained that his 
line had just recently been re-priced and 
after some persuasion he induced two 
buyers to go to the Palmer House to 
look over his stuff. 


The Head Buyer Balked 


“The prices are all right so far as they 
go,” said the head buyer, “but they don’t 
go far enough. We will wait for still 
further reductions.” The average sales- 
man would have accepted the verdict 
without question and gone up to his 
room and written a five-page letter to the 
house about the heart-breaking condi- 
tions, the utter impossibility of selling 


anything until prices settle down and 
other stereotyped rigamarole that fills 
the salesmen’s letters these days. But 


this chap had a backbone, not a wish- 
bone. Moreover, he had a “boss” who 
insisted on results and expected every 
salesman to produce regardless of con- 
ditions. So he planted his feet a little 
farther apart on the carpet, and began 
to ask the buyer a few questions. 

“Now, I don’t mind telling you,” he 
said frankly, “that these same blankets 
which I am now offering to you at $8 
you can buy for $6 on March Ist. I 
would be even willing to take your order 
for spring delivery at that price. I dare- 
say any blanket salesman that you do 
business with would do the same. But 
you must know, just as I know, that any 
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blankets you buy for immediate delivery 
were made up from high-priced materials 
which were contracted for long ago. It 
is true that wool and cotton have come 
down, and it is true that ultimately the 
finished product will come down, but 
what are you going to do in the mean- 
time? People are coming into the 
‘retail’ today and buying blankets. If 
you don’t have blankets to sell them 
some one who has blankets is going to 
get their business. Now the question 
you have to decide is whether you are 
going to wait until March when the lower 
cost of materials will result in lower 
priced blankets, and lose the profit that 
you will lose if you go through the win- 
ter with a make-shift stock, or whether 
you will buy at these prices I am offering 
you which are absolutely rock bottom 
and make the money which you will be 
sure to make if you stock these num- 
bers I am showing you.” 


Be Careful of the Undertow 


Of course, there was more to the dis- 
cussion than this, but that was the 
essence of the salesman’s argument and 
it resulted in that buyer giving him a 
good-sized order. Now the significant 
point of this incident is not that the 
salesman was able to get an order, but 
that an experienced buyer such as you 
would expect to find at the head of any 
Marshall Field & Co.’s departments had 
apparently never stopped to realize that 
there was a limit to how far prices could 
drop and still enable a manufacturer to 
operate his plant. That is one of the big 
elements which must be considered when 
putting a lower price schedule into effect 
—it is not enough to cut prices, but you 
must stage the cut so that you won't scare 
business away by giving the impression 
still further cuts are to follow. 

This sounds so obvious that it seems 
trivial, but there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of concerns in every line of busi- 
ness who are thoughtlessly exploiting 
reduced price schedules with the net re- 
sult that business is in great danger of 
approaching a _ state of coma, where 
buyers having the first taste of blood are 
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twiddling their thumbs waiting for the 
bottom to drop. It apparently has not 
yet penetrated their sluggish minds that 
the one thing they don’t want is for the 
bottom to drop out of prices. For if the 
bottom does drop out of prices there will 
be a whole lot of buyers who will drop 
out of sight in the business chaos which 
will follow. 

It is squarely up to the manufacturers 
and the jobbers of the country to see this 
issue and meet it. It is not enough to 
shrug our shoulders and say: “It had to 
come.” Of course it had to come. But 
what are you doing to make the deflation 
gradual, and to encourage consumer 
demand in your field? The crux of the 
whole price issue is not the dealer so 
much as it is the consumer. There is 
urgent need of broad-minded educational 
campaigns to the dealer, so that he in 
turn will be fortified to talk intelligently 
to the consumer. Mere generalities will 
not do this. Facts and substantial data 
will be required. This sort of material 
should he woven into all announcements 
relating to price changes, and it should 
be circulated broadcast to buyers both 
through printed matter and by word of 
mouth advertising. 


Real Salesmanship Needed 


It is our observation that the lack of 
confidence in future price stability, and 
the wariness of buyers to buy at any 
price, is the result of muddle-minded 
salesmanship. The manufacturer’s sales- 
man is not doing his part to meet the 


issue. The jobber’s salesmen is little 
better. And the dealer’s clerks are actu- 
ally helping to make a bad situation 
worse. It must be proved beyond ques- 


tion that prices generally will never go 
back to pre-war levels? There are too 
many factors in the situation to permit 


of complete readjustment at once—it 
must be a gradual process. It is impera- 
tive that consumers as well as dealers 


be educated to take each new price level 
as it comes along, realizing that by so 
doing they are acting in the best interests 
of themselves and the whole industry. 
The big ready-made clothing houses, 
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always leaders in merchandising crisises, 
have anticipated the need for such edu- 
cational work and have been busy for 
some months working to that end. The 
House of Kuppenheimer have even gone 
so far as to produce at considerable ex- 
pense two unusual books which are being 


distributed to the trade. The first book 
is entitled, “Facts Versus Fables About 
the Present Cost of Good Clothing.” It 
goes into detail regarding the cost of 
wool, the cost of converting, increased 
costs of cotton linings, wage increases, 
etc. Each subject is set off by a chart 
showing the status of costs in 


overall situation, but what I know is go- 
ing to happen. I want to say that over- 
alls sold during the war, and even the 
overalls most of you carry now, sold 
from $36 to $39 per dozen, which was 
the highest price they reached. That 
was based on a 44-cent price for denim. 
Nearly every manufacturer of overalls in 
America owns enough denim at 44 cents 
to last him for the balance of the year 
and knows that that was not an extrava- 
gant price. 

“The price of overalls is not fixed by 
the overalls manufacturer, much as you 


ment and it must be sold at a low price. 

“So Monday morning you will get 
from various factories from which you 
buy announcements varying in price, be- 
cause of the varying nature of the gar- 
ments which we supply you, but, gener- 
ally speaking, the best overalls in Amer- 
ica will be sold to you at $30 to $35 per 
dozen. My own line will be priced Mon- 
day morning at $30. 

“T say to you it represents an actual 
loss of $3 on every dozen we ship for 
the balance of the year. We do this, not 
because we are philanthropists, but be- 

cause prices will not keep 


the clothing field compared with 


business going. If I were a 


costs in other fields. The book 
concludes : 
These, then, are the  facis. 


These are the reasons why there 
is nothing to be alarmed about 
in the fact that a sixty-dollar 
suit of clothes contains only five | 
dollar’s worth of wool, or that 
clothes cost twice as much as 
they formerly did. This might 
be true even under the normal 
conditions of production which 
prevailed before the war, but 
since 1916 the world’s productive 
machinery has become dis- 
located or at least severely 
sprained. There is inflation of 
currency; there is labor unrest; 
there have been long and costly 
strikes in the textile industries; 
there is disturbed psychology; 
and there is an undercurrent of 
worry lest the world go bank- 
rupt and civilization collapse. 
All these pathological conditions 
not only complicate the process 
of manufacture, but also in- 
crease its cost. They act like 
brakes upon the productive ma- 
chinery or like friction in some 
of its bearings. Reputable cloth- 
ing manufacturers like the 
House of Kuppenheimer are 
honestly striving to oil the ma- 
chinery and keep it working 
steadily and economically. So 
long as we do this, we believe 
we are acquitting ourselves of 
our part of the grave responsi- 


A Word About Prices 


In 1917 the price of a 46-inch Simplex lroner was $152. 
j To-Day the price of a 46-inch Simplex Ironer is $180 


This is an increase in price of only 18% in 31 
years—yet labor pte advanced fully 100% and 
the cost of materials has increased from 100% to 
300%. Had Simplex prices increased proportionately, 
a 46-inch Simplex Ironer to-day would have to retail 
for $350. 


Only through the economies of large production 
has it been possible to hold down the price of The Sim- 
plex. There has been no inflation—there can be no 
deflation. Simplex prices are STABLE. 


Further, the Simplex to-day is distinctly superi: r 
to the Simplex of 1917. Not only has the plant been 
“Ford-ized” but the product has been “Packard-ized” 
as well. 


Continuation of low prices on the Simplex is de- 
pendent upon keeping up vol: of production. This 
advertisement is published to encourage the public to 
continue its purchases, lest a falling off in volume actu- 
ally shall force an increase in manufacturing cost— 
and a consequent increase in price to the user. 


The Simplex Ironer is an economic household 
necessity. In the average-sized family it will effect 
savings which practically pay its cost in the first year. 


Good for a lifetime, practically free from up-keep 
expense, the Simplex does four hours’ ironing in 
an bour at @ cost of only 4c for power and fuel. 


THE AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE: CO. 


166 North Michigan Avenue 


Reliable Dealers in all sections of the city handle the Simplex 


retailer I would be more con- 
cerned about the number of 
people who came into my store 
and bought goods than about 
the profit I made for the next 
six months or year. The 
thing for us to do is to keep 
the tide of business rolling into 
our stores, so that when days 
of profit come again, that 
profit may be ours. 

“There isn’t anything in the 
rural communities of America 
that gives rise to one ounce 
of pessimism today. The in- 
dustrial centers—yes, for a mo- 
ment are pausing, but it won’t 
be very long. Those restric- 
tions upon credit will soon 
pass away, because the bank 
that today is asking you to 
put down your loan, in six 
months, after you have liqui- 
dated your stock and put these 
low price sales into effect 
(which I think you ought to 
do), will be back asking you 
if you don’t want to borrow 
some money. A bank must 
have loans to make. Now they 
are allowing you to get your 
house in order. 

“Sell your goods at any price 
that is reasonable, but sell 
goods. Keep your customers 
coming to your store. Don’t 
keep your prices up, thinking 
that somehow or other in 


some miraculous way tley can 


bility of furnishing to the Amer- 
ican people one of the great 
fundamental necessities of civil- 
ized life. 

The companion book is entitled, ‘“Suc- 
cessful Salesmanship,” and is intended to 
help the retail clerk overcome the ob- 
jections of the man who thinks he will 
wait for lower prices, now that prices are 
beginning to go back.” 

There is also need of more propaganda 
work in connection with the price situa- 
tion. 3uyers must be made to realize 
that manufacturers, and jobbers as well, 
have not been profiteering, but that the 
new prices in many cases represent sacri- 
fices in profits made to keep the plant 
busy even at a reduced profit. Abner 
Carter, of Larned, Carter & Co., points 
the way to present a price reduction by 
a talk he made to the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers on September 
21st. He said: 

“T will tell you in a few sentences, not 
what I believe is going to happen in the 
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A sure way to forestall the “wait for lower price” objection is 
straight-from-the-shoulder price talk like this 


may disagree with me, but you will agree 
when you have the thing proven by 
facts. The price of overalls is fixed by 
the denim manufacturer, because it is 
one thing you buy in which raw material 
furnishes the largest element of cost. 
Forty-five yards of material multiplied 
by 44 makes almost $20—$18.80. 

“That is the flat cost of denim that 
goes into every dozen pair of overalls 
that comes into your store for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

“What are overalls manufacturers go- 
ing to do about it? And about the break 
in the price of cotton? They are going 
to meet it right away and sacrifice their 
profits. You may laugh at that. You 
may think the overall manufacturer had 
made such tremendous prefits and won’t 
sacrifice anything; but I tell you they 
realize the overall is a convenience gar- 
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be moved. Mark them down. 
Take your loss like men, and 
then, when the tide of busi- 
ness comes again, you will 
get your profit back with interest.” 
The following price policy as adopted 
by the Allen “A” Company (formerly 
the Black Cat Textiles Company) may 
be suggestive to our readers, illustrating 
as it does how one concern beset with 
the problem of reducing without driving 
away business is meeting the situation: 


Our Price Policy 


“To maintain rigidly the quality stand- 
ard of every style, at all times; and 
figure our prices on a basis of a small 
fixed margin of profit over the actual 
cost, changing these prices from time to 
time as the cost of production changes. 

“To make our prices at the beginning 
of each season as low as costs at that 
date will permit. To change them during 
the season if costs change. When prices 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Then the Sales Manager Spoke Up 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Along with his other duties of helping to run the Ethridge Association of Artists in New York, 
of which he is vice-president, Mr. Larned is called upon to attend many conferences at which the 


advertising plans for the coming year are threshed out. 
but we venture the opinion that it is based on fact. 


He sent us this article without comment, 
In any event it might well be. 


The points 


which Larned brings out in his own inimitable way are worthy of more than passing consideration. 
Read the article and see if you don’t think so too. 


HE “Conference” is a highly-de- 
veloped American indoor sport. 
Only golf has it licked for pro- 
fanity. 

It is more dangerous than polo. It is 
one definite reason why the Man of Ideas 
and Ideals must fight every inch of the 
way in modern business. He would ac- 
complish what he’s after in half the time, 
if human log-jams were not piled up in 
front of him. 

Every sales manager knows that this is 
true. 

He has had to develop a marvelous 
aptitude for standing on logs that are in 
motion. He must rush down stream, 
at an appalling speed, and stay right-side 
up. 
The Conference has brought out more 
latent heroism of purpose in Man than 
any other single avenue. 

If you can’t come out on top in a 
conference, you had best try less turbu- 
lent waters. 

But we have a definite conference in 
mind. 

It is just eleven minutes past one 
o’clock lunch hour at the factory. 

Eleven men, with official dignity writ- 
ten on their faces, have just completed 
a modest lunch that cost twenty-five 
cents per plate—in the factory dining 
room. 

“Let’s Come to Order” 


That dining room is open to everybody. 

The stoker can sit, elbow to elbow, 
with the President. 

Who said the American business exec- 
utive is not democratic! 

The “Committee” has retired to a Con- 
ference room. 

Why? 

Because the Advertising Agency, han- 
dling the account of this large institu- 
tion, has arrived on the grounds with 
next season’s campaign, in embryo. 

There are rough sketches in color’ and 
in pencil, for magazine space, bill boards, 
street car cards, dealer electros. 

And the entire campaign is built on a 
basic, fundamental idea. 

It is a sales idea. 

If the idea is wrong, then every unit of 
a complex system is thrown into the dis- 
card. The loss will be irreparable. 

Modern advertising is not hit and miss. 

It starts out to do something. 

It has a definite objective in mind, be- 
fore the first piece of copy is written, the 
first illustration drawn. 

A change in market conditions has 
made this an issue. 

The world must“really knuckle-down 
and SELL, in advertising. 

There must be less funny business, a 
cutting out of gorgeous generalities. 
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And it goes right on down through the 
entire organism and nervous system of 
Business. 

The manufacturer must work harder 
to sell. 

The Jobber can’t roll his cigar in his 
mouth and take things for granted. 

The man on the road will attend to 
his knitting and go less to theatres at 
night. 

The salesman behind the counter will 
be on his everlasting mettle. 

For the consumer has turned about 
and shown his teeth. 

He dares you to make him buy. 

Oh, you can sell him, but you must 
work while you are doing it. 

For ten minutes, of the eleven men- 
tioned, an Advertising Man has been ex- 
patiating upon the virtues of the basic 
idea of that seasonal campaign. 

He has lined the pictures up against 
the wall and has described them. 

He has read some of the copy aloud. 

He has delivered a smiling oration, as 
he ran his fingers through his hair. 

He never was a bad actor, when you 
got him at his best and this one is a star. 

Perhaps it is because he has a good 
idea and is proud of his faith in it. 

Conviction can come from nothing 
less. 


To Sell You Must Believe 


There is nothing more pitiful than the 
speech of a man for something in which 
he himself has little faith. 

No amount of verbal peatock plumage 
can cover a quivering, shaky, non-shock- 
proof conviction. 

If you don’t believe in a thing, you 
can no more lie about it successfully, 
than the small boy can lie to his mother, 
without showing it in his face. 

And to all of these speeches and things, 
one man of those present, has listened 
with quiet, purposeful reserve. He has 
neither praised nor blamed. He has just 
kept his mouth shut. 

Back and forth the argument goes. 

It is a contest of wits. 

Conferences always are. 

It is a survival of the fittest at a con- 


ference: Never did vocabulary mean 
more—and less. 
Some men have their way because 


their jaws are so square. 

Some men win because they simply 
will not give in. They tire ovt opposi- 
tion. 

Logic is not always on the job at con- 
ferences. The outcome may be regu- 
lated very largely by physical prowess. 

Arid now the Man Who Has- Said 
Nothing, asks for the floor. 

He has just returned from a two 
month’s trip around the Sales circuit. 
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He has been talking with jobbers and 
salesmen and with small shopkeepers. 

He has made a bungalow of a suit case. 

“This idea,” says he, “the one you have 
selected for your running theme in our 
advertising for next year, is not one that 
will invite the personal interest and at- 
tention of the salesman, of the dealer.” 

“What do you mean—‘personal inter- 
est?’?” someone demands, testily. 

“Advertising that will be read as 
eagerly, as inevitably by the dealer and 
the salesman as by the consumer,” is 
the quick retort. 

And at this moment, one of the adver- 
tising men leans across to an executive 
and whispers: 

“This is my first time over. 
that gentleman?” 

The answer is decisive. 


The Advertising Man Choked 


“The Meanest man in our organiza- 
tion,” is the response, “the Sales Man- 
ager!” 

“Oh..Oh, I SEE!” exclaims the adver- 
tising man, as he lights another cigar. 

It is a Lunch Room cigar, cost five 
cents, and chokes him. He.coughs. 

The Vice-President is smoking one 
with relish. 

The Sales Manager is not content with 
his opening volley. 

He continues: 

“Some of you gentlemen,” says he, with 
just a suggestion of a twinkle in his grey 
eyes, as he turns in the direction of the 
Advertising man, “will look upon me as 
a trouble-maker. In fact, I do not mind 
admitting that there are many who con- 
sider me the meanest man in the organi- 
zation.” 

At least several nod, unconsciously. 

“I attended a sales convention of our 
field men last week,” continues the Sales 
Manager, resolutely, “and there and then, 
in the midst of my own kind, I was 
adjudged a very mean man. In fact, I 
think most Sales Managers are in dis- 
favor. Some are hated, others are de- 
tested and respected. There are many 
grades. It all goes with the job. A 
man with an analytical mind is never 
very popular. It is his duty, his job, 
his essential mission, to look for things 
that are wrong. Anybody can find the 
right things. 

“Human Nature, gentlemen, rebels at 
harness. Most of us would rather give 
orders than take them. Doing what 
someone ELSE believes is right, is the 
hardest medicine to take. It is surpris- 
ing how men whose ideas are erroneous 
insist upon putting them over. A mother 
loves her ugliest child best. 

“But there are numerous degrees of 
Dislike. 


Who is 
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“Some men are despised in an organi- 
zation because they are wrong at heart 
and in character. 

“They soon fail. 

“Others are disliked because they are 
continually making other people do what 
other people finally discover is the right 
course. And in this latter class, the 
‘mean’ man has two classifications. He 
is a perfect Dr. Jekyl and, Mr. Hyde. 
He is loved and hated, all in one. 

“When I tell you folks that you are 
making a mistake when you attempt to 
sell our product en a price basis, know- 
ing, as I do, that this is not the retailer’s 
slant, you see in me only another bump 
of objection. I am never following the 
line of least resistance. I am forever op- 
posing it. A Sales Manager who gives 
in, who says ‘yes’ to Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents, and..and to advertising 
men, simply because their plans are 
nicely arranged and they WANT him 
to, is not worthy of the name. He is the 
failure. 


“It’s a Sales Manager’s job to find 
fault and to look for errors. Virtues 
must go unheralded. You can’t bring 
out the best in a child by constantly pet- 
ting and patting it. 

“IT have just returned, as I say, from 


.a long siege on the road. 


“T have talked with our salesmen but, 
more important still, I have been talking 
with retailers in stores in little country 
towns. I know their viewpoint. 

“In all frankness, I think most of them 
have a rather unpleasant memory of me 
if they are thinking of me at all. I have 
been condemning some of their present 
methods. I have begged and pleaded 
with them to put a firebrand under their 
clerks, the sales force in general. 

“TI did this because I feel the consumer 
knows more nowadays about merchan- 
dise than the person who sells it to him 
across the counter. 

“And you, gentlemen, of the Advertis- 
ing profession, are responsible for this. 

“Modern advertising is constructive, 


Convincing copy is not 
written—it 1s rewritten. 
Qur organization main- 
tains enough margin of 
time, so that copy is 
carefully considered 
from every angle, by | 
different minds, before | 
it is committed to type. | 

| 


GREIG & WARD | 
Advertising 

104 S. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO | 
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instructive, educational. 
goods are manufactured. 
public through factories. 
goes into detail. 

“It preaches the gospel of efficiency. 
It is a textbook of all the wonderful 
things that are being done to make life 
easier, better, less wasteful. And _ this 
covers ALL lines of merchandise. Peo- 
ple are reading because of the facts they 
may secure. 

“Each day brings a new product with 
a new purpose, or a new use of an old 
product. When the consumer goes into 
a store, he is fortified with knowledge. 
He is keenly alive to merchandise. The 
moment he discovers that the clerk 
knows less about a product than he him- 
self, then advertising fails of its final 
purpose, the retailer misses fire and we, 
the producer of the article, lose a sale. 

“It is my contention that concentrated 
effort must be made just now, to interest 
the retailer, the sales force and clerk, in 
Advertising..in processes of manufac- 
ture, in the rapid change of conditions. 

“Salesmanship is no longer a matter of 
reaching for a package and handing it 
out. Persuasion, knowledge of the goods, 
sprightly, well informed fact data is the 
modern spirit. The consumer reads ad- 
vertising—the clerk does not. I have 
found that men of our own sales force 
are not as well acquainted with their own 
line as they should be. They have not 
even read the advertising campaigns of 
their own institution. 

“And so I am making myself disliked 
by talking to them and even reprimand- 
ing them, and pointing out the error of 
their ways. I am the school teacher, as 
every Sales Manager must be, to an ex- 
tent. 

“T believe that we are entering upon 
an era when advertising must be as in- 
teresting to the sales force, to the clerks 
and the shopkeepers, as to the public. If 
it lacks that touch, that appeal, then it 
is not as good as it SHOULD be. 

“That is what I miss in THIS cam- 
paign. I do not believe it will interest 
the people who sell the goods. And it 
MUST, it must! Mark my words, in 
one year from now, you will remember 
what I have said. We, the manufactur- 
ers, have a mission to perform, long neg- 
lected. The small clerk, the small dealer, 
need educating. 

“In a contest of wits, the consumer 
has the best of it. He can talk merchan- 
dise, as a rule, with more authority, than 
the chap behind the counter. Advertis- 
ing has educated him.” 

The smoke curled upward to the ceil- 
ing. 

There was a momentary hush. 

The Sales Manager looked at his 
watch, 

“T am afraid you gentlemen will have 
to excuse me,” said he, “I have an im- 
portant engagement with five boys who 
have come on from Omaha.” 

And he was gone. 

The advertising 
executive. 

“Funny,” said he, “how Sales Man- 
agers are never CON-structive. They 
tear down without building up.” 

The other nodded. 

“Meanest man in our organization,” 
said he. 


It tells how 
It takes the 
It explains, it 


Man turned to the 
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Can non-competitive selling 
win out in a competitive field 


How this basic question has been answered in 


the sales plans of the O'Sullivan Rubber Company 


SSOCIATION advertising is becoming an 
|, pooner factor in many _ industries. 
Campaigns to widen a total market are 
recognized as sound policy for a group of 
firms. 


But can a single manufacturer profitably 


. . . . 
conduct campaigns of this sort? Can he alone , 


undertake to build volume for an entire in- 
dustry ? 


For a new field with little or no competi- 
tion, the wisdom of this course is sometimes 
obvious. 

But after the pioneer work is done, is it pos- 
sible to continue this policy in the face of 
growing competition? 

It is an unusual solution of this problem 
that underlies the sales policies of the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Company. 


Manufacturers of the first rubber heel ever 
produced, the O’Sullivan Rubber Company 
faced from the start the task of creating a 
totally new market—of overcoming the inertia 
of habits as old as civilization. 


Leather for heels had always been accepted 
as unquestioningly as cloth for clothing or 
water for washing. 

It was only by long years of educational 
work—by making known startling facts on 
fatigue, that this ineftia was overcome. The 
now famous “Fatigue” campaigns of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Company have taught mil- 


“Like the victim of the ancient 
Bastinado, you, too, receive a blow 
with every step vou take on hard 
leather heels. O’Sullivan’s Heels 
absorb the shocks that tire you out.” 


lions of Americans how to save wasted energy 
in walking. These campaigns have introduced 
a new factor into American life—have opened 
a new field for a new industry. And, more 
important still, they have built ever-increasing 
volume for O’Sullivan’s Heels. 


Competing firms have entered the new mar- 
ket. But the fundamental plan of the “Fa- 
tigue” campaigns has not been changed to meet 
this competition. 


During the last three years, sales in New 
York City have grown from a supply for one 
person in every four, to enough heels to keep 
one person in every two—men, women and 
children—shod with O’Sullivan’s all the year 
‘round. 


From the very first campaign, seventeen years ago, it has 
been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson Company 


to co-operate with the 


manufacturers of this product 


in working out basic problems of selling. and advertising. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


CINCINNATI LONDON 
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Will Your Price List Be As Accurate 
In Six Months As It Is Today? 


Every Sales Manager realizes the value which accrues to his Firm 
by keeping the Sales Data which he puts into the hands of his Salesmen 
and the Trade, always reliable and up-to-date. Particularly is this true 
of the Price List. It is essential that prices contained in it be correct 
at all times, if confidence with the Trade is to be maintained. 


But prices are changing constantly—new items must be added to 
the line—revisions of one kind or another are necessary from time to 
time. 


In the past, the only available method of putting out a Price List 
was in bound form, and every change that was made reduced the effi- 
ciency of the Price List as a Sales Medium. 
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Hundreds of leading Business Houses have eliminated this ineff- 
ciency entirely by adopting 


Badger Ring Binders 


Price Lists and Catalog Covers 


The illustrations will convey some idea of the neatness and sim- 
plicity of the Loose-Leaf method of issuing a Price List or Trade 
Catalog. When changes are necessary, a new page is printed and 
punched and sent to the Dealers and Salesmen, who make the changes 
instantly. 


No marked-up pages—no guessing at prices or specifications—infor- 
mation always reliable and handy when needed. 


It will pay you to investigate the Economy and the Utility made 
possible for you by using 


Badger Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders 


Our new Catalog S-3 has just been completed. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
348-54 FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


SALES OFFICES 
Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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How Sales Managers Use Maps 


By Edwin H. Shanks 


Ever since Napoleon Bonaparte conceived the idea of sticking pins bearing little balls of colored 
wax in maps to plan. his military campaigns, maps and tacks have been in more or less general use for 


plotting the movements of men and things over a geographical area. 
been developed to a finer point than in the use of maps by sales departments. 


But nowhere has the practice 


This article reviews 


some of the more suggestive methods in use by varied business concerns, so that you may check up 


the other fellow’s way with yours. 


that you can put to work in your “shop”? 


66 OUNG TOM CRAIN, down 
Y there just south of my territory, 
has more buyers above the 
$5,000 mark than I have. How do you 
account for that?” The oldest salesman, 
in point of service, on the force was 
talking to his sales manager in front of 
the map cabinet. 

That is just what the sales manager 
wanted him to say. That salesman had 
been with the company over twenty 
years and he felt he knew the business 
pretty well. He had a right to feel that 
way, for he was making in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,500 each year. He was 
successful. For that reason, and the 
salesman having his own ideas about 
handling his territory, the sales man- 
ager had not sold him on the methods 
of merchandising which he had induced 
Tom Crain to try out in the adjoining 
territory. The sales manager had pur- 
posely led the conversation up to the 
question which this old-timer asked. In 
answering he wanted to be tactful, be- 
cause the salesman had been with the 
company three times as long as the sales 
manager and he must be retained be- 
cause he is a producer. 

“Oh, yes; I am glad you mentioned 
that,” said the sales manager. ‘We have 
been trying out those plans I talked with 
you about six months ago. Young Crain 
and a few other salesmen are taking the 
small $250 buyers, developing them into 
$2,500 buyers, and you can see for you- 
self by a glance at the number of purple 
tacks in this map that the plan is going 
over big in all of those territories.” 

So, by using the map to point out the 
locations of all of those accounts which 
had shown a big development under 
the new plan, showing the size of the 
account now as compared with last year, 
the sales manager was able to sell this 
final salesman on the plan which all the 
others had been sold on some time previ- 
ously. There was a picture of the facts 
before the salesman. It was more con- 
vincing than anything the sales man- 
ager could say. 

A great many well-organized sales de- 
partments are using map systems for 
accomplishing similar purposes. A 
typical system is that used by Bunte 
Brothers, Chicago, manufacturers of 
candy for more than forty years and 
now constructing one of the largest fac- 
tories of its kind in the world. A. F. 
Walz, sales manager, has the cabinet of 
maps just back of his deck, where he can 
refer to them when a salesman comes in 
and they wish to talk over the weak 
spots of his territory, or when he wishes 
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to see at a glance which salesman covers 
a certain city, or for ascertaining what 
progress some salesman is making, and 
for a half dozen other purposes of equal 
importance. 

This company has a separate drawer 
for each state. The average is about six 
salesmen to a state, some more and 
some less. There are no definitely de- 
fined territories. No boundaries can be 
shown because the territories overlap. 
One man frequently goes half way across 
another salesman’s territory in order to 
call upon customers he has developed in 
past years. There are cases in which 


two men have customers in the same 
city. 
To some sales managers this may 


seem to be a peculiar practice, but it is 
pointed out that many of the Bunte 
salesmen have been with the company 
upwards of ten and twenty years. These 
salesmen have customers many of whom 
have bought from the same salesman 
as long as he has been with the com- 
pany. It has not been considered a good 
policy to take such accounts away from 
a salesman. Most of these older sales- 


Who knows but you may find in the suggestions an idea or two 


men are producing a splendid volume of 
business and the company wishes to re- 
tain them. So the younger men who 
come into the organization are given the 
towns which do not conflict with the 
older men. It is the privilege of any 
salesman to go into any town that is 
mot being worked by another salesman. 
This accounts for the fact that there is 
an overlapping of territories. If an in- 
quiry should come in from a town that is 
not being covered, and it is situated so 
that it would be accessible to two or 
three salesmen, the older salesman is 
given preference. The inquiry may be 
turned over to the older man even 
though it lies within the other man’s ter- 
ritory. 

A certain color of tack is used to rep- 
resent each salesman:on the maps. For 
example, a salesman covering northern 
Michigan may have a yellow tack in 
every town where he has a customer. 
In the territory next to his the towns 
covered are indicated with green tacks. 
In this way the overlapping of territories 
is visualized. Wherever a salesman es- 
tablishes a customer in a new town, it is 


When a salesman is slipping, this telltale map shows him up immediately. 
A glance at any section of this map system tells whether or not prospects are 
being followed up properly, whether the dealers are being deveioped into bigger 
buyers by the salesman, and other vital information. 
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Although there are no definite boundaries of territories for Bunte Brothers’ 
salesmen, the color of tacks on the maps show plainly what towns each man 


covers. 
work of each salesman, 


reported to the office and a tack of the 
proper color is placed on the map. 

Many concerns use a map and tack 
system for routing their salesmen. The 
route is followed by colored cord lead- 
ing from one tack to another. For ex- 
ample, this method is used by the John 
F. Jelke Company. A large brass tack 
designates points where the company 
has wholesale dealers. Colored tacks 
surrounding such points show which ter- 
ritory is assigned to each wholesaler and 
in which towns he is selling merchandise. 

A map and tack system that has been 
instrumental in closing up some impor- 
tant jobbing accounts is found in the case 
of the International Heater Company. 
Chicago. The maps are used primarily 
for the marking of territories of sales- 
men and listing established dealers. Upon 
establishing an exclusive agency on 
heaters, a tack is placed in the proper 
town. A slip of paper attached gives the 
name. The location of all inquirers an- 
swering the company’s advertising is in- 
dicated by tacks of another color. A 
supplemental card record is kept in which 
complete data on inquiries is filed alpha- 
betically by towns. 

This system makes it easy to refer 
buyers to a dealer if he is close enough. 
A permanent record of possible buyers 
is maintained on the maps and as the 
salesmen’s routes are received their at- 
tention is called to prospects which they 
can cover. The tack remains on the map 
until the salesman sells the inquirer or 
reports the matter closed. The pegging 
of possible buyers in this manner helped 
close the jobbing accounts mentioned 
because it graphically illustrates to the 
jobber the number of inquiries which 
originate within a radius of a few miles 
from him. 

The Heath & Milligan Manufacturing 
Company, one of Chicago’s largest paint 
manufacturers, has recently discontinued 
their jobbing connections in certain sec- 
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The map and tack system affords an effective means of checking up the 


tions of the West. A selling force is be- 
ing organized and the work of taking 
over the territory under direct super- 
vision is well under way. 

This company has used a map and tack 
system for a number of years in their 
sales work. They report that it not only 
provides a valuable means of visualizing 
sales work accomplished and other data, 
but it actually saves the time of about 
two clerks. In taking over the western 
territory formerly covered by jobbers, 
the map and tack system is the guide 
with the aid of which sales efforts are 
being directed. The maps of this dis- 
trict form an entirely separate set than 
those of territory in which the com- 
pany’s salesmen have always covered 
the dealers direct. However, eventually 
all of the maps will be of one set. 

The maps of this western territory is 
thickly spotted by purple. tacks which 
represent the location of agents. One 
by one the color of these tacks are being 
changed, as fast as the salestnen get in 
their work. When an agent called upon 
decides to continue the line, buying 
direct from the manufacturer, a white 
tack is substituted for the purple. If 
he fails to switch, a red tack, or danger 
signal, is put in place of the purple. In 
such cases the object is to line up an- 
other account in the same city. If suc- 
cessful, a pink tack is placed on the 
map. 

So, with this outlay, the aim is to get 
all the purple tacks off the map at the 
earliest possible date. When this is com- 
pleted the denseness of the white tacks 
and the manner in which the map is 
spotted with red tacks will graphically 
illustrate how successful the plan is work- 
ing. While the work is going on, it can 
be seen at a glance which galesmen are 
doing effective work and which are fail- 
ing down in lining up the trade. A quan- 
tity of red tacks in one territory is a 
danger signal. That territory needs 
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special attention. Either the jobber has 
hustled around to get those agents sewed 
up on other lines before the salesman 
had a chance to get in, or the salesman 
is falling down on the job. A flock of 
pink tacks instead of white may mean 
that the man placed in that territory is 
lacking in his method of approaching 
the agents to get them to keep the line 
and deal direct. Assistance in the right 
direction may put that fellow on his feet 
in accomplishing the desired results. 
Without the maps his error might not be 
discovered until too late. 

This company has a method of work- 
ing salesmen in teams. The men travel 
in pairs, one of them being responsible 
for the work of both. This man is known 
as a lieutenant. He is in constant com- 
munication with his field captain, of 
whom there are three. One man in a 
team will go to one town and the other 
will take a nearby point. In the eve- 
ning they get together for a conference 
over what is accomplished and make 
their plans for the next day. If this is 
impractical, one telephones the other by 
long distance. If, during the day, one 
of the team has been unable to close any 
account, the other will immediately call 
upon that agent and endeavor to sell him. 
If the second man fails, a report is made 
to the field captain who has instructions 
to call upon that agent and, failing to 
close the proposition himself, he estab- 
lishes another agent in the town. 

The regular map system that is in 
operation in the balance of the terri- 
tory covered, has symbols that are 
slightly different. The use of the tacks 
on these maps may be tabulated as fol- 
lows: 

WHITE (with blue check).A progressive agent 
WHITE (with red check).. Agent who is slipping 


a ee ret Credit not satisfactory 
8 Pree rf Lost agent 

EP die 5 bh lo'8 60d ab eks Gale Prospect 

go” Farr Inquiry 

WERGEMITE nccsenseseauns Dealer 

GREEN SS oteda Gest cteave Manufacturing account 


The chief sales work in the paint busi- 
ness, as far as catalog goods are con- 
cerned, is the establishment of exclusive 
agencies. As is seen from this table, 
white tacks are assigned to agents. The 
object is, of course, to get the maps well 
dotted with white tacks. 

While map and tack systems, such as 
are used by the companies mentioned, as 
well as the celluloid surface maps on 
which you can write and paint, or any 
other similar systems, are very con- 
venient for providing a picture of the 
sales work, they have a much greater 
purpose. They exhibit territory that is 
not developing; they show up a sales- 
man when he is laying down on the job; 
they show where the live wires are lo- 
cated; they show installations and sales; 
they serve to impress buyers; they afford 
a means of checking up the salesman in 
all his work. In fact, fifty or a hundred 
similar important uses of the maps could 
be pointed out. Many sales organiza- 
tions consider them indispensable. W. 
F. O’Brien, sales manager of The Heath 
& Milligan Manufacturing Company, 
says: “In our case, we save the time 
of two clerks with our map and tack 
system, but whether or not such a saving 
is effected, I believe a system of this 
character should be maintained.” 
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On request we will gladly send any 
of the following booklets, which may 
help solve your particular problem: 


Stock Control Cost Control 
Purchase Control Sales Control 
Personnel Control Credit Control 


Write today for the 
booklet you want. 
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FASTER CREDIT 
SERVICE — FAR 
LESS COST 


-~4X? 


MORE CusT 


WHERE YOUR COST-RECORDS STAND 
—SEEN IN AN INSTANT 


Make Business Control 
Easier—and Cheaper 


UST glance over the six sketches above—some 
one or two surely illustrates a place in your 
business where RAND will prove itself. 


Each illustration represents a FACT—a fact which 
such firms as The Quaker Oats Co., Ford Motor Co., 
Marshall Field & Co., Harvard University, Standard 
Oil Co., Burroughs Adding Machine Co., United 
Drug Co., Blackstone Hotel, Du Pont Powder Co., 
and countless other users of RAND Visible System 
of Card-Records are glad to endorse. 


They know! They have tried the old-fashioned card-in-the- 
box records—they know the difference when using RAND 
Visible Records. They have found out that record-finding is 
seven times faster with RAND equipment, and that one clerk 
using RAND does the work of four. 


Isn’t their experience enough to make you at least inquire as 
to whether RAND could help your business? A question 
addressed to the Home Office will receive prompt attention. 


DEPT. L-9 


THE RAND COMPANY 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, Providence, Washington, Salt Lake City, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, Baltimore, St. Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, Denver. 
Schwabacher-Frey: Pacific Coast Representative, San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, Los Angeles aad Honolulu. 


VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL 
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this 1 might mention an undertaking be- 
ing carried on now of showing our mer- 
chants through our textile mills. Last 
spring we made up a schedule, starting 
with merchants of the principal cities of 
the United States, and invited eight or 
ten at a time to make the trip through 
our cotton mills in North Carolina and 
Virginia. The larger merchants are not 
easy to appeal to by advertising and or- 
dinary selling methods, but we found 
that even the most indifferent of the mer- 
chants who came down there left the 
mills with great enthusiasm about our 


industries. The important thing was not 
so much that they were enthusiastic 
about our industries, but that they 


learned a great deal about merchandise. 
I have in mind the general manager of 
a large department store in the East. 
This man never knew much about the 
manufacture of textiles. When he got 
through he said: “Hereafter when I see 
a piece of gingham I am going to take 
my hat off to it.” When he realized the 
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m llions of dollars invested in those mills 
and saw the cloth and traced it from the 
bale through the many painstaking, in- 
tricate processes until it came out a fin- 
ished product, he said he didn’t see how 
it was possible to deliver it to the house- 
wife even at a dollar a yard. Even in 
these days of high prices, if a man un- 
derstands the story of merchandise, if 
he has enough information and imagina- 
tion to see the romance behind it, and 
there is romance behind almost every 
article of merchandise, he thinks back 
and realizes how much time, energy and 
money it takes to produce all these 
things, and is not so prone to complain 
about the price. Moreover, if the sales- 
people who show the article could only 
know that story and romance, they could 
not help but sell it. You know how it 
is, if you go to buy an article and the 
salesman knows all about it and can tell 
you about it and has that confidence and 
enthusiasm that comes from interest and 
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Direct Advertising service. 


states. 
to coast, and back again. 


| journal copy. We handle no 
car cards. 


do it well. 


how to do it. 


OME of the most remarkable mail 
advertising campaigns in America 
are worked out in this building. For 
this is the home of a really national 


We have clients in more than twenty 
Our service extends from coast 
And to each 
client we give a specialized service. We 
place no magazine, newspaper or trade- 


advertising. Nor do we dabble in street- 
Our business is Direct Ad- 
vertising. We do that one thing—and 


We maintain complete Plan, Copy, Art. Print- 
ing, and Mailing departments all under one roof. 
And for each detail—each step in the campaign— 
we have a man who knows just what to do, and 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
537 North Capitol Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


COMPLETE SELLING 


bill-board 


Hedi 


PAICNS . | Z 


Have you seen a copy of The Morning Mail, “America’s Most 


Beautiful Advertising Journal?” 


A request, on your business 


letter-head, will bring the currert issue to your desk. 


_ chart of financial conditions. 
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knowledge, he gets your confidence and 
you can hardly help buying from him. 
He knows it and believes in it; that is a 
great big factor in salesmanship. 
Another thing we try to do is to get 
into the hands of the merchant's sales 
people printed matter of various kinds 
fully descriptive of the merchandise, the 
story behind it, the source of the raw 
material, etc. We have also produced 
moving pictures to circulate among our 
merchants and their organizations. 


C. R. Sweney Joins the 
Dartnell Staff 


Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT, who 
have followed the several articles on sales 
promotional topics that have appeared in 
these pages over the signature of C. R. 
Sweney, will be interested to know that on 
November 1st he will become associated 
with the Dartnell organization as a mem- 
ber of our editorial staff. He will also have 
charge of mail sales for both the monthly 
service and the magazine. Mr. Sweney 
has had more than fifteen years’ experience 
in selling by mail. For some time he was 
connected with the sales promotion de- 
partment of Butler Brothers, a large Chi- 
cago wholesale house that has built up by 
mail the largest business of its kind in the 
world. As sales promotion manager for 
D. B. Fisk & Company, Chicago, wholesale 
milliners, he was instrumental in materially 
increasing the sales of that company 
through organizing and developing its mail 
sales. For some time past Mr. Sweney has 
specialized in installing sales promotional 
systems for varied types of business as his 
clients include the largest and best known 
concerns in the country. Mr. Sweney’s 
appointment to the Dartnell Staff is in 
keeping with our policy of employing only 
men who have a record to achievement, 
and are reputed authorities on specialized 
phases of sales management. 


South to Advertise 


“Sell it South.” These three words form 
the keynote and slogan of a $25,000 cam- 
paign to advertise Dixie as the place of 
great opportunity for those who face the 
tight money situation in the East and the 
North. The two hundred and twenty-eight 
members of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association have subscribed the 
money for the campaign. At a joint meet- 
ing of the publishers and the advertising 
agents the slogan was chosen. A final 
meeting was held on Qctober 20th to lay 
the lines of the campaign and to select 
advertising mediums. The association hopes 
by its campaign to dispel the impression 
prevalent in the North that when cotton 
drops in price the South goes on the rocks 
financially. This impression has been tra- 
ditional in the North since the early days 
when cotton was the South’s one staple and 
when its price fluctuations were an accurate 
A new sys- 
tem for gathering and furnishing copy for 
the campaign was used. Members of the 
publishers’ committee are ArtHur G. New- 
MYER, Chairman, associate publisher of the 
New Orleans Item; C. D. ATKINSON, busi- 
ness manager of the Atlanta Journal, and 
CyHartes F,. GLApFELTER, business manager 
of the Chattanooga Times. 
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Our Plan for Checking Up Salesmen 


By R. K. Russell 


General Sales Manager, Duplicator Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


There are many ways of analyzing a sales territory to determine whether or not a salesman 


getting the business which he should have but is not getting. 


But the most practical plan ts com 


monly referred to as “the county unit plan,” described by Mr. Russell in the following article.  Al- 


though the plan is not exactly new, it is none the less interesting. 
be adapted to any line of business. 


“Office Appliances.” 


Tse general plan in building a 
sales organization and laying out 
territories throughout the United 
States seems to advocate planting repre- 
sentatives in various large cities and 
allowing them to work here, there, and 
almost everywhere, within any old ra- 
dius at all. Some concerns, however, 
lay out territories, place managers in 
charge and let it go at that; or, they 
may send the manager off with instruc- 
tions about as follows: “It is up to 
you to employ one, two, three, or as 
many salesmen as you think you need 
to cover the territory.” These hit or 
miss methods of working territory are 
quite common. Such methods, in fact, 
really form the only available basis upon 
which to work unless you get down to 
brass tacks and make a thorough analy- 
sis of sales possibilities in a manner 
which will enable you to know at all 
times just exactly what business any 
territory should be producing. 


The First Step in Territory Planning 


We were content to go along the hit 
or miss route until we came to a point 
in our organization where we knew that 
we must survey our field more closely, 
study our possibilities more thoroughly, 
and, by more intensive effort. get the 
most from our territories. Our first 
problem was to thoroughly organize 
each territory in the United States in 
a manner which would call for a more 
intensive selling effort from every one 
of our salesmen. This we have done, 
as I shall show later on. 

An analysis of the average method of 
operating territories will show that there 
is entirely too much jumping about, hit- 
ting the high spots and following the 
lines of least resistance on the part of 
the sales torce. Why should men of the 
Boston organization worry about a few 
possibilities away up in northern Ver- 
mont or New Hampshire? Why should 
a salesman spend time and money in 
jumping back and forth between points 
in Maine when there are thousands of 
real prospects in his own building, 
around the block, and up and down the 
street right here in Boston? These dis- 
tant points should be organized as sep- 
arate concentrated territories, or, if 
limited in possibilities, they should be 
handled by mail. 

Yet, the old, haphazard manner of do- 
ing the job is in vogue, I'll venture to 
say, among a great many national or- 
ganizations because they are not giving 
careful study to the question on territory 
analysis. It is all done at great expense 
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and with small benefit in comparison to 
the effort involved. If many salesmen 
were to check up on the actual cost of 
their time—that spent in productive and 
that spent in non-productive effort— 
they would find that they are losing con- 
siderably more money than they imagine. 
Too often the salesman proceeds on the 
theory that his commission is all clear 
profit. He doesn’t realize how much in 
commissions he is losing in non-produc- 
tive effort. If he would check up on the 
money and time spent in loitering along 
the way—jumping here, there, and ev- 
erywhere—he would be greatly surprised 
at the result. There is a great wastage 
in most large territories, where the sales- 
man flits from flower to flower in a hap- 
hazard manner, without any well defined 
plan back of each day’s work. 

There is a stack of evidence to prove 
that the average salesman is about fifty 
per cent efficient—in covering his terri- 
tory and in salesmanship. A tempera- 
mental whim or a slip-shod manner of 
working territory is responsible for the 
“passing up” of thousands and thousands 
of dollars in potential sales. 


It Is Time for Smaller Territories 


Great firms spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in national publicity 
and direct advertising each year and col- 
lect a minimum of the possible sales re- 
sults. Each territory is peopled by sev- 
eral hufdred thousand prospects who 
are educated as the advertising campaign 
proceeds, to a point where the final 
clinching is all that is necessary to effect 
the sale. Yet, a large percentage of these 
prospects are lost through failure to 
properly follow up the prospects who 
have reached a buying state of mind. In 
almost any salesman’s territory there are 
thousands of business men who would 
welcome a visit from the salesman. But, 
because of a limited sales force haphaz- 
ardly covering a scattered territory, it 
takes years and years to reach merely a 
small percentage of good prospects. 

The time is here for an intensive cul- 
tivation of territories sub-divided into 
smaller units. 

We have found that one of the most 
logical ways to analyze national terri- 
torial possibilities is to use the county 
as a unit. Lay out your territories by 
counties on a specially drawn map of 
your own make—in order to get just 
what you want. Take, for instance, a 
section of northern Ohio, which might 
be directed by a manager with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Outline the 
counties and indicate in each county the 
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It has certain features which can 
Mr. Russell's article originally appeared in the current issue of 


number of possible purchasers and the 
number of present users or customers. 

There are various ways to obtain sta- 
tistics on the number of possible pros- 
pects in each county of every territory 
in the United States. This information 
may be gathered from the various depart- 
ments at Washington; from the State 
Labor directories; Dun’s or Bradstreet’s; 
from the statistical atlas of the United 
States; the World Almanac; Dartnell 
Service; Babson’s Statistical Service; 
the list departments of concerns like 
Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago, 
and other sources too numerous to 
mention. 

The figures which you list in the coun- 
ties need not necessarily be accepted as 
the exact number of possible purchasers 
in each of the territories; their purpose 
is to prove a point—and it is a big one. 
One thing they do is to bring out all 
the weak spots in your past and present 
efforts in working territory and the lack 
of sales force you may have in covering 
ground. All that is necessary is to com- 
pile the figures on the most conservative 
basis. 

Getting a Line on Prospects 


From various sources make a serious 
endeavor to find out as accurately as pos- 
sible the number of possible purchasers 
there are for your product. Suppose 
your field of activity is among manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, public service. finan- 
cial and retail concerns of high rating. 
The questionable prospects may be 
weeded out by eliminating all those 
which do not reach a minimum rating 
figure. It may be well in some cases 
to limit the size of the towns in which 
prospects are to be considered. It mav 
seem wise to devote selling effort to no 
town with a population of less than five 
thousand. But this, of course, is a mat- 
ter for the individual to decide on the 
merits of his own problem. 

After the number of possible purchas- 
ers in each county have been classified 
and restricted, it will be found that a 
good percentage may be added to the 
figures to cover what might be called 
a miscellaneous field. And this con- 
servative estimate of the possible pur- 
chasers in each territory will prove that 
there are a sufficient number of prospects 
to keep the salesman you propose to 
place in each territory busy for a great 
many years. 

By laying out maps in the manner 
suggested—in various colors—and pre- 
senting your information § graphically, 
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Make Note of Our 
New Address 


November Ist We Will Move 
Into Our New Quarters at 


1801 Leland Avenue 


Ravenswood Station, Chicago 


; XqN that date we will take possession of 

our new day-light building on the 
| Ye corner of Ravenswood and Leland 
Avenues, and begin moving to it the various 
departments of the business. The new struc- 
ture, designed and built especially for us at a 
cost of $50,000, will give us over four times our 
present floor space, or about 8,000 square feet. 
The building is ideally located in a semi-resi- 
dential district, away from the hustle and bustle 
of the loop district, yet only ten minutes from 
the heart of Chicago. 


When you are in Chicago be sure to visit 
us in our new home and inspect the only plant 
in the world devoted exclusively to the solving 
of sales management problems. Take the 
Ravenswood “L” or the Northwestern subur- 
ban train as you choose. In either case get off 
at “‘Ravenswood”. We are located one block 
North on fhe West side of the street. Or if 
you are coming from the West Side, the Law- 
rence Avenue car will bring you almost to the 
door. 


To Avoid Mail Delays Begin NOW 
to Address All Correspondence to 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Avenue 
Chicago 


Telephones—Ravenswood 365 and 366 
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you make it easy for the local managers 
and salesmen to visualize your problem 
and the method of its solution. You 
find it an easy matter to sell your sales 
force on your idea of intensive effort. 
The salesmen see ata glance where they 
have been wrong in following the hit 
or miss method of working their terri- 
tories and are usually mighty glad to 
have your facts and figures presented to 
them in such a vivid, understandable 
manner. 

The suggested method of analyzing 
territory makes it possible to lay out 
very definite sub-territory for each sales- 
man working in any local district. A 
glance at the map reproduced here shows 
that there is plenty of work ahead for 
the man who is to concentrate his efforts 
in sub-territory number one; then there 
is territory number two, and so on. You 
know—from the map—which counties 
hold the greatest number of prospects, 
and just where to concentrate to get 
the most out of each territory. 

It is not a difficult matter to determine 
the number of counties or the number of 
possible purchasers that should be allotted 
to each salesman. If, for example, one 
salesman can average five sales a month 
he would make sixty sales during the 
year; if there were seven hundred pos- 
sible purchasers in that man’s territory, 
it would take him eleven years to sell 
all these prospects. Look at the thing 
from another angle. I believe that it 
will be found that it takes an average of 
five calls by the salesman before the 
usual sale—of certain devices in the office 
appliance field—is consummated. On a 
basis of five calls for each sale, a sales- 
man would make 3,500 calls to close 
sales with seven hundred prospects. 


How Many Calls Can a Man Make? 


A man making an average of four calls 
a day with three hundred working days 
in the year, would make twelve hundred 
calls during this period. On this basis, 
it would take seven months for him 
merely to drop in and say “Hello” to 
each one of his prospects. If all of the 
seven hundred prospects were sold on 
the basis of 3,500 calls, it would require 
approximately three years to bring home 
the bacon. And this would mean only 
the initial installation without consider- 
ing the many other possibilities which 
might be developed in each concern 
where the installation is made. While a 
man is working such a territory as this 
new concerns are constantly bobbing up 
and organizations are forever shifting 
and changing in a manner to produce a 
continual turnover of live prospects; so 
there is no need for worry about a sat- 
uration point. A salesman, as a rule, 
nurses an average of seventy-five pros- 
pects simultaneously; that is, he has 
about seventy-five live ones which are 
gradually developing to the point where 
they can be turned into sales. 

I have cited figures merely to illustrate 
the manner in which the allotment of ter- 
ritory to individual salesmen may be de- 
termined. The manner of applying the 
method suggested here to fit various 
sales problems, is a matter for individual 
consideration. But one thing is certain: 
If you will present an analysis of this 
kind to your managers and salesmen, 
they will readily see the point. 
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Can you match this? 


1500% 


SALES INCREASE 


IN 5 YEARS with a highly 
competitive market 


HAT, in brief, is the story of Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops. You know them—probably use 
them—nearly everybody does. 


And behind the Luden success is advertising 
plus. That is, education of the public, coupled with 
aggressive and, in many cases, unique following- 
through on the selling end. 


This follow-through was not the casual, hit-or- 
miss trade propaganda. It was direct and convincing. 


The Luden Sales department and the Foley Ser- 
vice department worked together in a practical way. 
The results were far beyond the advertiser’s most 
optimistic expectation. 


And bear in mind that the Luden account is not 
a miracle-account with the Foley Agency. The same 
definite sales reaction has shown itself in other 
businesses in which we have been privileged to 
work with live sales organizations. 


If you care to check up on the Advertising Service you 
are using, or find out what Advertising Service means 
to Foley clients, write for “The Advertising Dollar.” 


THE RICHARD A.FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, ixe: 


TERMINAL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Good Roads of the South 


Map shows combined circulation, by 
states, of farm papers comprising The 
Southern Farm Papers’ Association. 
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Highways 
of Prosperity for 
American Manufacturers 


Over $115,000,000 for good roads! The South has gone 
“good-roads crazy” this year—45 % of the total highway 
appropriation of the United States, will be spent in 12 
Southern states. While Southern farmers are to be 
congratulated, this announcement is deeply significant 
to commercial interests of the North, East and West. 


Investigation of rural communities by research experts 
has shown that where roads are good, farm prosperity is 
greatest. There will be found most improved farms, 
most bank deposits, most progressive stores and most 
intelligent, ready-to-buy farmers. Especially is this 
true of the great Empire of the South. 


Here is concentrated nearly one-third of America’s popu- 
lation and here is produced over one-third of the nation’s 
total crop-value. The Southern Farm Papers pierce and 
permeate this great Wealth-Belt, helping to solve South- 
ern farm problems and gaining the confidence and good 
will of thousands of farm families and merchants. 


Your salesmen will increase their business more rapidly, 
dealers will turn your goods more frequently and farmers 
of the great South prefer your products more surely, 
when you advertise steadily in Southern Farm Papers. 


SOUTHERN FARM PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR SOUTHERN RURALIST SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Nashville Tenn, 
Louisville. Ky. 
stad) oe ow ~——— pee peony gg! Bere g | c 
chmond, Va. Birmingham,Ala. Raleigh,N.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. FLORIDA GROWEP 
Tampa, Fle 
MODERN FARMING 
New Orleans, La. 
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are NEWS advertisers. 


But all the advertising in the world 
will be only partially productive un- 
less your product is thoroughly mer- 
chandised and sustained. Many a 
smashing big campaign has proven 
ineffective because of poor mer- 
chandising, while many a prod- 
uct properly merchandised and sup- 
ported has met with wonderful 
success through even modest adver- 
tising. Your merchandising plan can 
be perfect and carried out in every 
detail, but if not constantly followed 
up, loose and limited distribution re- 
sults. This lowers the effectiveness 
of your advertising and your percent- 
age of sales. The solution embodies 
a resident representative—a man al- 
ways on the spot to meet everyday 
conditions, which cannot be met by 
a representative dashing in town one 
day and out the next. 


Eastern Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 


status of Teas 
in Baltimore. 


| Bada year the net imports of teas in the United States 
amounted to 100,000,000 Ibs. This averages less 
than 1 lb. per annum per capita. 


What an infinitely small consumption! So invigorating 
a drink as tea should enjoy an immense popularity, and 
would if Americans were educated to drink it more. 


Why not start on YOUR brand? 
an average market and a most excellent one for tea, being a 
home town. Stimulate your sales by forceful creative adver- 
tising in Baltimore’s great afternoon paper, The NEWS! Sig- 
nificant is the fact that the three teas enjoying leadership here 


Would you like to have a copy of our Tea Report? It details the status of Teas in the 
Baltimore Market, giving the names of package teas, sizes, prices and general 
information, percentage of distribution and sales, leaders, activity rating, 
reports of wholesale firms, chain and neighborhood stores, retail 
grocers, etc. Write us on your business stationery. 


Begin in Baltimore! This is 


Baltimore is the eighth largest city 
in the United States with a market 
of sufficient size and importance to 
necessitate the establishing here by 
any manufacturer of a resident rep- 
resentative on a regular salary, or, 
a manufacturer’s agent on a commis- 
sion basis. And the NEWS stands 
ready to make such a connection for 
the manufacturer who is ready to 
properly merchandise and advertise 
his product in Baltimore’s tremen- 
dously fertile market. 


The force of NEWS advertising is 
known and appreciated by Baltimore 
dealers, for The NEWS has a total 
circulation of a little more than 100,- 
000, and in Baltimore city, where 
there are 90,000 homes occupied by 
White people who speak English, The 
NEWS sells 87,000 copies every after- 
noon. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
DAN A. CARROLL ' ZL) Lr gp J. E. LUTZ 


Western Representative 
First Nat. Bank Bldg 


New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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“Here’s a Letter | Want You to Read” 


By Maxwell Droke 


If you have sold goods on the road, as you probably have, you know by experience the value of 


being able to reach into your pocket at the critical moment of a sale and say: 
very point I just received from the office.” 


“Here's a letter on that 


Letters from the office, skillfully used, are the surest kind of 


sale makers. Are you keeping your salesmen supplied? Mr. Droke makes two suggestions here that 


you might find useful. 


Tees sales manager of a middle 
western firm manufacturing a 
high-priced store fixture was 
stumped. Naturally, a certain number 
of these fixtures found their way back 
to the plant, after a comparatively short 
period of time. Sometimes they were 
taken in on exchange for fixtures of a 
larger size, or a different style. Some- 
times the purchaser failed to meet his 
monthly installments, and was forced to 
return the fixture. Sometimes he lost 
his enthusiasm after the first month, de- 
liberately returned the fixture on some 
pretense and forfeited his initial pay- 
ment. 

The circumstances varied. But for one 
reason or another, the fixtures came 
back. Not a great many of, them, to be 
sure, but in the aggregate they repre- 
sented a considerable amount of money. 
And it was up to the sales manager to re- 
sell these fixtures as second-hand or 
used equipment, 

For some time he tried the conven- 
tional plan of listing these fixtures each 
month in the bulletin which he sent out 
to the sales force. The plan did not 
work. The salesmen reported that buy- 
ers who felt that they could not afford 
to invest in new equipment—and these, 
of course, were the logical prospects for 
the used fixtures—somehow didn’t seem 
to take to the idea of buying second- 
hand goods from a printed bulletin. 
They wanted to know something more 


about a fixture than the mere fact that 
it was known as Serial No. 123456. 

So the sales manager hit upon a new 
idea. He determined to individualize 
each of those fixtures, and make it pos- 
sible for a man to buy not just “a sec- 
ond-hand fixture,” but one specific 
second-hand fixture, about which he had 
some definite knowledge. And so, in- 
stead of listing the available fixtures in 
the monthly bulletin, he began writing 
personal letters to the salesmen regard- 
ing the various fixtures, as they were 
returned to the factory. In each case 
he gave a brief history of the fixture, 
told in exactly what condition it was at 
that time, together with the price, terms 
and conditions. 

The new method proved an instan- 
taneous hit. The salesmen are strong 
advocates of the system because these 
letters really help them to close sales, 
where the printed list would prove in- 
adequate. The first effort of the sales- 
man, naturally, is to ‘sell new fixtures. 
But when it becomes evident that price is 
to be the prime consideration, he begins 
laying his plans for the sale of used 
equipment. At the psychological mo- 
ment he pulls out an envelope from his 
inside coat pocket, “Here’s a letter I’ve 
just received from the factory about a 
slightly used fixture,” he says. “They 
tell me it’s as good as new, and when the 
boss says that, you can depend on it. 
Now, I can sell you this fixture at a real 


bargain.” Then the salesman hands the 
sheet to the prospect, who reads a letter 
about like this: 

“Dear Mr. Brown: We just received 
this morning from Detroit one of our 
No. 4 models which has been used as a 
demonstrator in one of the largest de- 
partment stores of that city. 

“This fixture bears Serial No. 323416, 
so you can readily figure out for your- 
self that it is less than six months old. 
There isn’t a scar or a scratch on the 
fixture any place. It’s absolutely as good 
as the day we turned it out of the fac- 
tory, in fact, we could put it right back 
in stock and sell it as brand new. But, 
as you know, this is absolutely against 
the policy of the firm, and the explicit 
instructions of both Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Barton, and so we are obliged to list this 
fixture with the seconds. 

“You may offer this fixture at 20 per 
cent off list price. I’m confident you will 
have no trouble in selling it at this figure. 
As I am also listing this model with 
some of the other boys, it will, of course, 
be necessary for you to offer it subject 
to prior sale.” 

These simple letters are actually work- 
ing miracles. And all because they tell! 
the plain truth, in the most inviting man- 
ner. Men who would unhesitatingly re- 
fuse to make a selection from a list of 
half a dozen used fixtures fairly tumble 
over themselves in their eagerness to buy 
the one fixture, fully described in the 


Illustrating the Three Classes of Salesmen 
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personal letter to the salesman. Instinc- 
tively they feel that they are “getting the 
real inside stuff’ when the salesman 
hands them a letter, addressed to him, 
and to all intents and purposes a private 
message from the house. 

Then, too, that final paragraph is a 
potent force in getting action. The fix- 
ture is so a'luringly presented, and then 
all but snatched away again, by the in- 
junction, “As I am also listing this model 
with some of the other boys, it will, of 
course, be necessary for you to offer it 
subject to prior sale.” This clause makes 
the merchant want the fixture more than 
ever. And so, almost invariably, he 
hastens to get a stranglehold on it, by 
placing his name on the dotted line. 

The plan has now been in active use 
for several months, and instead of the 
usual oversupply of second-hand fixtures, 
the company almost invariably has a 
waiting list of merchants who want this 
equipment. 


And here is another puzzling problem 
that was overcome through the use of a 
home office letter. This problem bobbed 
up only a few weeks ago, but, Jove- 
like, it sprang full born upon an Eastern 
manufacturing company marketing heavy 
machinery of a specialized character. 

Almost simultaneously with Henry 
Ford’s sensational price reduction sched- 
ule, the business of this company began 
to fall off, although the concern is not 
in any way directly connected with the 
automobile industry. 

Folks who, the night before, had been 
red-hot prospects, cooled perceptibly. 
“We have decided to wait for prices to 
come down,” was the monotonous state- 
ment with which the company’s salesmen 
were greeted on every side. 

Orders began to fall off, then reached 
the diminishing point, and finally be- 
came non est. A critical condition, in- 
deed, and apparently a hopeless one. 
Because it chanced that this particular 


costs soaring. 


a way to meet it. 


This he can do in two ways: 


the returns from selling effort. 


House Organs.” 


613 Caxton Building - 


Your Salesmen and the | 
New Railroad Rates 


HE new rates for passenger transportation and Pull- | 
man accommodations are going to send your selling | 


They’re high enough now, Lord knows, but the modern sales 
manager wastes no time weeping over the inevitable. 


other directions; and, second, make his selling efforts more effective. 


It may be of interest to you to know that in the house magazine, 
as produced by The William Feather Company, there exists a definite, 
efficient and economical means of reducing selling costs and increasing 


For over ten years the house magazines we produce have been 
bringing direct sales and building good will for over 30 prosperous 
firms in the east and middle west, 
metal and mortgages to ornamental bronze and baked goods. 


If you are interested in a medium of direct advertising that will 
make your selling efforts more productive, in return for an outlay of 
only about 8 cents per customer or prospect per month, ask us for | 
complete information about our service and for sample copies of some 
of the magazines we are producing today. 


A 24-page booklet, “What 313 American Firms 


Say About the Effectiveness and Cost of Their 
Yours for the Asking. 


The William Feather Co. 


He looks for 


First, reduce his selling costs in 


whose products range from type 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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company could not cut prices and remain 
in business. They were one of the few 
really conscientious institutions that had 
really forsworn profiteering and held 
quotations down to the dead level. 

The vice-president in charge of sales 
called together several of his associates. 
They reviewed the situation in detail. 
Everyone agreed that a cut in prices 
was out of the question and would prove 
disastrous. Finally, it was the founder 
of the business who discovered the way 
out—without realizing it at the time. He 
reviewed in detail the history of the com- 
pany, dwelt at length upon its policy of 
fair dealing, and quoted facts and figures 
to prove that the firm had never advanced 
prices except when absolutely forced to 
do so, owing to the advanced cost of 
labor and raw materials, and that a re- 
duction in the present crisis was im- 
possible. 

“By George!” exclaimed one of the 
younger executives, “if we could only 
put that talk on paper. we could sell any- 
body!” 

And that’s how a certain document, 
known in that particular office as “the 
price-reduction letter,” came into being. 
Although only a few weeks old, it has 
already achieved an enviable reputation. 
The letter is merely a simple, sincere 
statement of the company’s position in 
the matter of price reduction. The 
founder wrote out the message in long- 
hand. The vice-president in charge of 
sales and the advertising manager 
smoothed it up a bit. 

The letter, which is four pages in 
length, was sent to every salesman in 
the company’s employ, with very definite 
instruction to “read it to every prospective 
customer who even mientions price reduc- 
tion.” 

The prospect may kick, claw and cuss, 
but he gets the letter just the same. And 
although it’s a bit early in the game to 
make any definite claims, the message 
seems to be getting over. 


Pierce to Address Direct 
Mail Men 


Live inquiries from old prospects, re- 
quests to have salesmen call and a bigger 
percentage of orders in the mail. How 
your sales literature can be given a new 
twist to produce these results is being 
explained at the Third National Con- 
vention of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association now in session at Detroit. 

A three-day program beginning Oc- 
tober 26th will be given over to “experi- 
ence” meetings, in which leaders in mail 
sales promotion work will describe their 
successful plans. Among those scheduled 
to address the convention are Martin L. 
Pierce, merchandising manager, Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Company, who will tell 
“How Direct Advertising Helped to Build a 
National Business.” Frank L. Chance of 
Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Company, 
makers of Butterkist Pop Corn Ma- 
chines, obtain “Twenty-seven Per Cent of 
a Business From Direct Mail.” George 
C. Frolich of the United Drug Company, 
manufacturers of Rexall preparations, 
will tell “How Direct Advertising Ma- 
terially Helped. 
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Ordinary Films are Dangerous | | 


The operation of any portable pro- 
jector using ordinary inflammable 


’ ; films without a fireproof enclosing 
i ie booth is prohibited by State, 

re Municipal and Insurance restric- 

3 tions and the violator is liable to | 

¥ severe penalties. | 

i: | ' He 

& 
C é 
7 4 N aggressive business concern prepared a wonder- 
, ‘a A fully convincing motion-picture-story of its prod- 
. bs Hi uct. The salesmen were enthusiastic. It was 
, & sure to make big sales. Then came the discouraging 
N report shown above—the buyers wouldn’t see it; “too 
g much danger of fire from the ordinary inflammable 
\- film,” they said. A great loss, truly. 
s But think! What right has any concern to expect 

its salesmen to ask a buyer to violate his principles? 


The use of ordinary inflammable film without a fire- 
proof booth is a menace to safety. State, Municipal 
and Insurance restrictions forbid it. It may cause the 
loss of property that neither the salesman or his con- 


~_- 
—_ | 


d ‘ cern can replace. What a way to solicit business! 

a Fe And so unnecessary! For you can have your films 
or 3 printed on “Safety Standard” and, using a New Pre- 
11 od mier Pathéscope, change your salesman’s reports as 
ve } the one above was changed. There are no restrictions 
; e \ against the use of the New Premier with “Safety 
of 7 Standard” film. It is safe. It removes all 
y, A thought of fire hazard from your prospect’s 
a- mind. That is why such concerns as the 
of 
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Safe—Anywhere, Anytime 


following are using Pathéscopes and “safety Stand- 
ard” film; many of them adopting it after unfortunate 
and costly experience with ordinary inflammable film 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 

Delco Company 

Diamond Match Company 

General Electric Company 

International Correspondence Schools 

National Cash Register Company 

Otis Elevator Company 
and an imposing list of the leading industrial concerns 
of the country that have found films a truly indis- 
pensable sales help. 

A New Premier Pathéscope weighs only 23 pounds 
and can be carried in a small suit-case. It operates 
on any electric light current, or from a storage bat- 
tery. It uses only “Safety Standard” film and every 
machine bears the Underwriters’ label, “Enclosing 
Booth Not Required.” Anyone can operate it, any- 
where, anytime. 


A demonstration will convince you 
he Pathescope Co., of America, Inc. 
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Seal of the City of 
Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any 
intelligent Philadelphian how to 
make your advertising do the 
most good in Philadelphia, the 
reply undoubtedly would be 
“Put it in 


The Bulletin’ 


In 
Philadelphia jiimpMimemmemardaie 


nearly everybody 


culation for the six 
months ending Octo- 
ber I, 1920, as per 


reads the 2RiMesnraed 
Bulletin port: 488,151 copies o 


day. 


PHILADELPHIA’S CHIEF 
STATISTICIAN SAYS 


Americanization of Foreign 
Population Places 
City on Sound 
Basis 


PREDICTS BUILDING BOOM 


“Statistics of the growth of Philadelphia’s 
population show that we are Americanizing 
the foreigners born here, that very few adult 
foreigners have come here recently, and that 
this city is therefore on a sounder basis of 
Americanization than ever before.” 


This observation was made today by E. J. 
Cattell, city statistician, commenting on the 
corrected official count for Philadelphia an- 
nounced yesterday. Several months ago Dr. 
Cattell estimated the city’s population at 1,800,- 
000. The corrected count shows there are 
1,823,779 living here instead of 1,823,158, the 
first total given out. This is a gain of 621. 


The population of Pennsylvania, announced 
yesterday, is 8,720,159, an increase of 1,055,048, 
or 13.8 per cent over 1910. 


“T find much to be encouraged with in our 
population today,” said Dr. Cattell. “The State 
of Pennsylvania stands today in the strongest 
position in the nation. New York State, by 
this latest census, has practically sixty per cent 
of her population in one city, and the largest 
concentration of that city is foreign in 
make-up. 


“Pennsylvania’s largest city, Philadelphia, 
has less than one-fourth of the State’s popula- 
tion, and less than one-fourth of her popu- 
lation is foreign-born. Pennsylvania is strong- 
est in that feature of civilization high-lighted 
by experts; that is, wide distribution of popu- 
lation. She has many cities which might be 
termed, on the basis of population, second- 
class cities, but which are in effect third-class 
cities. The majority of these cities have indus- 
tries and environments which produce large 
buying power. Take, for example, the oil field 
cities. Each is a money producer and a money 
saver. 


“In Philadelphia the population increase has 
been normal. There has been an increase of 
births over deaths, so we have Americanized 
our own blood. Our normal increase in babies 
alone during ten years would be 400,000. We 
lost during the period of the war more than 
100,000 foreigners, who would have come here. 
Thus we have been able to Americanize and 
assimilate the foreign-born in our city, with 
no prospects of taking care of foreign addi- 
tions for some time. 

“When immigration to this country does be- 
gin we will get here only the best element. 
Persons worth while in the foreign countries 
will have become so tired of radical govern- 
ments they will welcome a chance to come 
here and be good citizens. 

“The housing situation will solve itself. 
Prices of houses are coming down. Demand 
for them is created by adults moving in. Few 
are doing so now. Increase in the birth rate 
means nothing now; new babies don’t demand 
new houses, but adults do. 

“The best skilled labor which came here to 
work has stayed. The floaters after big wages 
have gone. 

“Philadelphia has enough room in which to 
expand for many years, and a great building 
boom is likely next spring.” 
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Jerking a Territory Out of the Doldrums 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


Sales Promotion Manager, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 


Have you ever had a metropolitan territory suddenly go wrong? 
sistent producer of business, but of a sudden the business begins to slump off until it registers almost 


nothing? 


article that is being made the 
old territory back to normal? 


be contagious in big cities—prob- 

ably due to the fact that the aver- 
age fish prefers to swim with the current. 
[ do not mean to imply that every dealer 
is a cold-blooded aquatic vertebrate, but, 
once we start a figure of speech, it must 
be finished properly. 

It has been my observation that in 
very few of the really big cities do half- 
way conditions prevail. Either the city 
is in tremendously fine shape, or sales 
are at an alarmingly low ebb. 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of this up-and-down condition was fur- 
nished by Philadelphia a few years ago. 
Seven years ago it was in very good con- 
dition, with per capita sales running far 
above the average for the country as a 
whole. Dealers were enthusiastic and 
pushed our line hard by window dis- 
plays, inside store displays and word of 
mouth recommendation. 

Then a price cutting wave started in 
the downtown section and _ gradually 
spread, like ripples on a pond when a 
stone has been tossed in, until it took 
in all sections of the city. 


The Dealers Backfired 


Some of the dealers who did not like 
us were doubtless glad of the ready- 
made opportunity to injure our reputa- 
tion; others—and these made up the 
great majority—liked our policies, prod- 
ucts and the institution as a whole, but 
they could not afford to push an article 
that cost them 70c when it was being 
sold for 75c and 79c all over the city. 

Therefore they kept their Ingersoll 
stock out of sight and pushed other 
brands. 

In six months’ time our sales had been 
more than cut in half; in a year they 
were quartered, and, at the end of the 
second year, we were doing about 10 
per cent normal. 

Had it not been for the fact that we 
wished to secure tangible evidence of 
just what price cutting accomplished in 
the way of increasing or decreasing 
sales, we would have made more serious 
efforts to clean up the city. As it was, 
we had in Philadelphia, during that time, 
one of our very best men, and he put 
forth every effort to get the city back 
into a normal condition. 

When we decided that we had secured 
a fair test, we took the best organizer on 
the sales force, with six other men, and 
sent them down with half a carload of 
advertising material for the windows and 
the insides of the stores. 

First, we had to line up the downtown 
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Bi success and failure seem to 


goat by price cutters. 


fellows who started the muss. It was 
a hard job to convince them that they 
were not getting any value from the price 
cutting, but the facts were plain that the 
novelty had worn off, the public was no 
longer greatly interested, and every 
dealer who was cutting the price lost 
money on each Ingersoll he sold. They 
finally saw the point. 

In getting Philadelphia back to nor- 
mal, we had to work out from the center 
and follow the same ever-widening rip- 
ple that accompanied the price cutting 
wave. Once the originators of the price 
cutting came back into line, the others 
followed with very little resistance. 

As every dealer was lined up, the sales- 
man put up Ingersoll displays in his 
window and in other parts of the store, 
and got the dealer to promise to leave 
all of the advertising up during the time 
that a special advertising campaign ran 
in the Philadelphia papers. 


Connecting Up With Advertising 


This advertising campaign consisted 
of a series of small space reminder ads, 
leading up to a full-pager, in which the 
dealers were listed who had been lined 
up to connect their stores with window 
advertising. When this large ad ap- 
peared, it was interesting to find that 
nearly every dealer pasted it on his win- 
dow and underlined his name in red. 

Now, there was nothing new or orig- 
inal about this. Others have done it, 
too, but many sales and advertising man- 
agers do not seem to realize how fruit- 
ful are the results. 

National advertising is valuable—cer- 
tainly very few manufacturers have rea- 
son to know that better than Ingersoll 
—but when extraordinary and quick re- 
sults are wanted in a large city, there 
is nothing so helpful as the daily news- 
paper. 

Now, why should small retailers get 
so excited over a newspaper ad in which 
their names are mentioned, but not fea- 


tured? Perhaps a certain amount of 
vanity inherent in all of us is the 
answer. Not one per cent of the retail- 


ers in New York, Chicago or Philadel- 
phia can afford to advertise in the daily 
newspapers, because theirs is a local- 
community business, or, at any rate, not 
large enough or sufficiently different to 
draw people very far away from their 
beaten paths. Every newspaper man 
will tell you that the average man likes 
to see his name in print. The accom- 
panying feeling of added importance 
thrusts many a waistcoat button from its 
moorings. It makes him feel good. 
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For years it had been a con- 


You send your best men there, but still the hoped for business is not forthcoming. So you 
go yourself. And you find that the nigger in the wood-pile is a price cutting war. 
What are you to do? 


Nobody wants an 
How can you get the 


So then, perhaps, we have the answer. 
The average big-city retailer cannot ad- 
vertise in the daily papers, and so he 
falls hard when a manufacturer offers 
to advertise his store in full-page space! 

The effectiveness—from the national 
advertiser's standpoint—comes from a 
combination of the newspaper advertis- 
ing and the multitude of window dis- 
plays secured by using the newspaper 
ad as a lever. 

In two weeks’ time Philadelphia 
changed from an almost hopeless chaos 
to one of our best cities. Since that 
clean-up it has remained in the front 
rank. The crew of men moved on, and 
one salesman has been able to hold the 
reins ever since. 

Manhattan was treated to the same 
dose a month later. The causes of bad 
business and poor displays were not quite 
the same, but this remedy of crew work 
and newspaper advertising worked a 
cure. 


Why We Use the Crew Method 


When it is necessary to correct a bad 
condition in a big city, we are firm 
believers in the crew method. It would 
take one salesman weeks or months to 
cover a city, and even then he could not 
accomplish the results. 

Quick work is essential. There must 
be a definite drive toward a specific cul- 
minating date (such as a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign), and it is necessary 
to get all dealers lined up to co-operate, 
and to have displays in their windows. 
Only a crew, working systematically, 
can accomplish this in quick order. It’s 
useless to try to get the dealer excited 
about a campaign six months hence. But 
bring the reward down to two weeks 
and he will help you. 

It has been our experience that, once 
the crew has revived interest and secured 
window displays, one good man can han- 
dle the situation and keep the dealers 
in line. As I said in the beginning, suc- 
cess in a big city seems to be contagious. 
If you have ten distributors on a street 
and you get five “key” dealers to make 
window displays, it will not be long 
before the other five are doing it. 


“We have pleasure in saying that SALEs 
MANAGEMENT is most helpful as well as in- 
teresting. We may not always agree fully 
with all the articles appearing therein, but 
we are frank to say there is good sound 
logic in all of them, which, as a matter of 
course, is very helpful.” C. C. Moore, Sales 
Mgr., Benjamin Moore & Co. 
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OR the third time since 
January an ELEctRrI- 
cAL WorLp editor is 
traveling from New 
York to California in 
active co-operation 
with the National 
Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Three other 

ELECTRICAL Wor.p editors have made the 

trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific in the 

same period, scouring up and down the states 

between for facts and figures of essential im- 

portance to electrical engineering and commer- 

cial interests. 


Out of the power plant world a demand, 
multiplied and insistent, comes for informa- 
tion on oil engines. As a result, a noted 
authority on Diesel and semi-Diesel engines 
is added to the editorial staff of Power. He 
is sent out to visit all important installations 
of these engines throughout the country. 
Over three months of travel and study will 
be spent by this Power editor solely to gain 
for Power readers a fuller knowledge of oil 
engine operating performance under all pos- 
sible service applications and conditions. 


A McGRAW-HILL man representing En- 
GINEERING & MINING JOURNAL, after having 
been forced out of Mexico by warring factions, 
has again plunged into that turbulent country 
to learn and report actual conditions affecting 
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mining and oil well operations and prospects 
and equipment opportunities. 


An editor of INGENIERA INTERNACIONAL 
comes back from a long trip through the coun- 
tries of South America bringing much valu- 
able data on trade conditions, engineering and 
industrial development, and equipment require- 
ments. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST recently sent one of 
its executives on a tour of Europe to study 
the metal-working industries abroad for the 
benefit of similar industries and machine-tool 
manufacturers at home. 


An editor of ENGINEERING NEws-RECORD 
also has just returned from. Europe where he 
has been investigating engineering practice and 
equipment usage and needs in the construction 


field. 


General departure from rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods is an urgent need of the chemically 
controlled industries. To this end CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING has made an 
exhaustive investigation on which is founded 
one of the most significant and important is- 
sues of any publication,in the engineering and 
industrial press—the September 8th “Conven- 
tion” issue of CHEmicaL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


Electrification of steam railroads is a ques- 
tion pregnant with transportation improve- 
ment possibilities in this country. So an 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL editor recently 


INGENIERIA 


IMT ERNACION | 
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made an extended trip over the system of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. to study 
this famous achievement in railroad develop- 
ment. Returning east this editor made a 
sweeping tour of Canada, getting data vitally 
interesting to American electric railway men 
and builders of electric railway material, on 
today’s methods, equipment, plans and outlook 
of the foremost Canadian electric railways. 


The extraordinary success of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING since its inauguration in 1907 
is largely due to the indefatigable field work 
of the editors. These editors comb the conti- 
nent with their journeys. They are constantly 
in personal contact with the electrical dealers, 
jobbers and contractors. They meet them at 
their conventions, clubs, clam-bakes, summer 
camps, offices, stores, warehouses and homes. 
They are keeping in touch with movements 
and materials and markets and methods and 
men—helping these men individually and 
through their organizations. 


Industrial, agricultural and commercial de- 
velopment of the West beyond the Rockies de- 
pends in large measure on the development of 
electricity from water power. To promote the 
industrial development of these great states 
with their specialized problem, McGRAW- 
HILL service to the electrical field was ex- 
panded in September, 1919, by the purchase of 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Business Paper 


the JOURNAL OF ELectricity. The acquisition 
of this publication demonstrates that Mc- 
GRAW-HILL service, when conditions re- 
quire, is intensive, as well as comprehensive. 


As an editor of Coat AcE recently wrote, 
“Read your Coat AcE closely, and you will 
see that no stone is being left unturned to make 
CoaL AGE a mirror of the industry, to make 
the achievements and experience of some en- 
terprising individual somewhere the pivotal 
point for an advance of the entire craft.” 


This is the policy that governs all Mc- 
GRAW-HILL publications. It picks the ablest 
men as editors. It sends them out into the 
fields served by those publications. It bids 
them seek the problems of those fields. And 
through their publications these editors lead 
and co-ordinate the search for the answer to 
those problems. 


That is the kind of service that puts pulling 
power into a business publication. 


That is why McGRAW-HILL publications 
are dominant in their fields. 


That is why they are read—with care and 
respect—by the biggest men in those fields. 


And that is why they exert the influerice 
on those men that makes advertising in 
McGRAW-HILL publicatians productive. 


Power 

Coal Age 

Electrical World 

American Machinist 

Journal of Electricity 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


~| HILL Publications 


~--——— 
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rise before delivery date, to deliver orders 
at prices at which they were booked. 
When prices decline before delivery date, 
to deliver goods at our lower price pre- 
vailing at date of shipment. 

“This gives full protection against any 
rise in price after order is placed. It 
protects against any decline in our prices 
prior to shipping date. It enables you 
to average down the cost of stock during 
the period of a declining market, so that 
your loss, if any, may be greatly mini- 
mized: With proper rapidity of turn- 
over, you can show profits for the season 
regardless of declining prices.” 

Such a policy is not easy to enforce, 
especially in a field where a good deal 
of rebating is being done. But we can 
see no reason why a manufacturer should 
assume all of a customer’s risks, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the same 
customers made a handsome profit when 
prices were on the upgrade. The Allen 
“A” Company, as is true of all concerns 
who feel sure of their position, firmly 
refuse all requests for rebates even at 
the risk of a temporary lapse of good- 
will. The way the Allen “A” Company 
handles such requests is reflected in the 
accompanying correspondence between a 
department store and the Allen “A” sales 
manager: 

The Allen “A”? Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Gentlemen: We have just received your re- 

vised price list, showing the following reductions: 


Oi Keacneenaaes 
You have just made us a shipment of these num- 
bers, billing them at a considerably higher price. 
We certainly believe that, inasmuch as this is 
a fall order, we should be given the benefit of 
this reduction on the shipment just received, and 
shall most certainly expect an additional credit 
memo. to cover that shipment in line with your 
policy to protect your customers. 


The Allen “A” Company’s answer: 

Gentlemen: We fully appreciate the truth of 
your statement regarding the difference in price 
between the present quotations and the figures 
at which your last shipment was billed, and can 
understand why you question our action. 

We want to ask your consideration, however, of 
the: fact that the order in question was placed 
for June Ist delivery and was shipped as nearly 
on that date as possible. Also that we have been 
going through a period during which it has seemed 
advisable to reduce our prices in direct ratio to the 
gradual decline in cost of materials. 

As you know, any business if it would continue 
to operate, must figure on a definite cost and 
maintain at least an even break with a possibility 
of profit. With this as our general principle, we 
have reduced our prices from time to time, keeping 
them always down to the lowest point that the cost 
would justify, and making price changes effective 
immediately upon the date the market justified 
them. 

Likewise—all shipments billed on or after the 
date of price change, have been duly affected 
thereby, regardless of the fact that the goods 
in most cases were booked at higher figures. 

In many instances it would be highly desirable 
to us from a personal standpoint to give to those 
customers who had shipments coming out a few 
days before the change—a rebate on the lower 
price basis soon made effective. If we did this, 
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however, you will agree it would be “favoritism” 
in its rankest form, and we would be called upon 
in a short time—dquite properly—to make the same 
concessions to many customers on shipments any- 
where from a week to three months old. 

It is identically the same problem tnat you face 
in your own store. If you price a suit today at 
$50.00 and next week you decide that you can 
sell similar suits at $40.00, due to a legitimate drop 
in costs, you simply cannot attempt to rebate the 
difference to the customers who bought the $50.00 
article. 

When you have considered this matter from 
our point of view, we believe you will agree 
with us that the conduct of business on such 
delicate points as this must be straight laced; that 
we must stick to the narrow path of “‘same treat- 
ment to all,” only making sure it is fair treat- 
ment. That when we are justified in changing 
prices on a given day, we must make the change 
effective that day and no other. 

Personally, I believe that if we stick to such 
methods we are bound to come out on top of the 
heap, simply because strict honesty always wins 
out. And we feel that when we call these points 
to the attention of our customers they will co- 
operate with us in a way that will make our busi- 
ness relations mutually satisfactory. 

We’d like to hear from you further in this mat- 
ter. if you'll favor us. 

Yours very truly, 
THE ALLEN “A” COMPANY. 

Reply from the department store: 

Gentlemen: In answer to your letter of the 
31st ult., written by your Mr. H. M. Appel. After 
considering the position which you explain in 
your letter, we really think that you have adopted 
the only possible policy under the circumstances. 

We have ourselves had to take a similar position 
in putting on a reduced price sale, and, although 
customers have at times demanded that their pur- 
chases of a few days previous be billed at the 
reduced price, we have had to consistently refuse 
to do so so as to be fair to everyone. 

We believe that you are taking the line of action 
most calculated to serve your customers. 


The bugaboo of cutting prices is, of 
course, the avalanche of cancellations a 
cut in prices usually precipitates. No 
sales manager who has been in harness 
during a period of falling prices need 
have this pointed out to him. It is a diffi- 
cult situation to meet, but like most 
dificult things it can be done. Some 
manufacturers are adopting the plan of 
using some such clause as this on orders: 

“Customer’s signatures on this order 
constitutes confirmation in full and ap- 
proval for immediate manufacture. It is 
understood this order is accepted subject 
to ability of manufacturer to procure 
necessary materials and to contingencies 
beyond his control. Merchandise is not 
to be returned or allowances made except 
for imperfection in fabric or make. Ref- 
erence swatches will be sent upon request 
with understanding they are to serve as 
record of purchases made and not for 
purposes of revision.” 

It is questionable, however, whether 
this plan will serve its purpose. Buyers 
have come to regard the right of can- 
cellation as a sort of constitutional right 
in this country, and we fear that any 
manufacturer who attempts to enforce a 
non-cancellation policy is going to suffer. 
The present unsettled conditions are tem- 
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porary at best. There is too much wealth 
in the country, too much employment in 
sight, too much farm wealth to warrant 
any prolonged business crisis such as 
we are now passing through. In a 
few months things will be more stabil- 
ized, although it cannot be denied that 
we are in for a long period of falling 
prices. It is debatable, therefore, 
whether it is wise to undo good will 
which we have spent thousands of dol- 
lars and years of patient effort to build 
up by enforcing a dictatorial policy. A 
better plan, it seems to us, is to pocket 
our loss like men, and appeal to the fair- 
ness of our customers. This is the plan 
being pursued by Earl & Wilson, and, we 
are informed, is working out well. The 
following letter from President Betts of 
that company to Earl & Wilson salesmen 
will serve to better illustrate the point: 

While we have not had and did not expect 
concessions from our sources of supply on the 
price of materials entering into Fall shirts, P. A. 
shirts and collars, yet we have had some revision 
of price from them on the materials entering into 
Spring shirts. The benefit of these revisions to- 
gether with a substantial contribution from our 
own margin of profit are reflected in these revised 
prices. 

A number of customers in various parts of the 
United States have shown a desire to cancel 
portions of their Fall shirt orders and others have 
asked for a revision of price. It is hoped that 
with the revision now announced that our cus- 
tomers will keep in mind the fact that through 
the entire period of steadily advancing prices, we, 
and other reputable manufacturers, shipped goods 
at prices and under conditions prevailing at the 
time advanced orders were placed, and without 
attempt to profit by the intervening advance in 
prices. Now the conditions are reversed and it 
is no more than fair to expect the trade to ac- 
cept shipment on orders placed without any un- 
reasonable requests for cancellation or further re- 
vision of price, and we look to our sales organ- 
ization to co-operate vigorously to this end. 

As the Fall season progresses and final plans 
are made for the showing of the Spring line of 
shirts and collars we feel that there is ground 
for optimism in the furnishing goods trade. All 
the information we can obtain and our own ob- 
servation, lead us to the firm belief that the 
purchasing power of the public is abundant and 
that there is no surplus of collars or high grade 
shirts, or of the materials entering into their 
manufacture. We feel that the prices we are now 
naming cover all the market readjustment that 
has yet occurred and, in addition to that, we 
have anticipated all further readjustments now in 
prospect. 

We, therefore, hope and expect that you will be 
able to approach your customers and take orders 
on a firmer and more confident basis than has 
prevailed for many months past. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. BETTS, 
President. 


“IT don’t want to miss a single copy of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. The information con- 
tained in the magazine has been most help- 
ful to our organization, and an individual 
copy is worth the entire subscription price 
for a year.” Carl M. Randall, Sales Mgr., 
The P. A. Geier Co. 
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How the Merrill Company 
Is Making New Customers 
From Old Prospects 


6 bien Merrill Company of San Francisco manufactures and markets the new Merco- 
Nordstrom Plug Valve, used in a variety of industries where service conditions are especially 
severe. The valve is made in ten different metals. There are thirteen regular sizes, five types, and 


z 


| Variously 
| Used By 


This new device is already 
being profitably used for 
various uses by the follow- 
ing big concerns: 


American Tel. & Tel. Co., 

Avery Company, 

California Barrel Company, 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
Curtis Publishing Co., 

Empire Gas and Fuel Company, 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
Independence Bureau, 

La Salle Extension University, 
Pacific Steamship Company, 
Seattle Hardware Company, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
U. S. Navy 


The business is in its infancy, and it is of the greatest importance to the Sales Manager to keep con- 
stant watch of the development which runs into many extremely varied lines. 


ERE was an ideal problem for Findex! Figure for yourself the number of possi- 
ble combinations of ten metals, thirteen sizes, five types, and other special characteristics ; 
figure the problem of keeping the customers for each of the special types and sizes segregated so 
* that manufacturing production could be made to parallel customers’ needs! 


INDEX—“a thousand indexes in one’”—was indeed the solu- 
tion. Findex provided a geographical index, dividing the United 
States and foreign countries into forty-five districts. “Findexing” pro- 
vided for the simultaneous recording of sales in three separate offices. 
Record was made of nine different classes of fluids and gases for each 
of which a different type of valve is necessary. 
In two minutes the Sales Manager of The Merrill Company can secure 
accurately such varied classifications as the following: 
a—All soap factories in Ohio using Merco-Nordstrom 
Plug Valves. 
6—All customers in the mining and milling industry in 
California who have given written recommendations 
for cast-iron Merco-Nordstrom Plug Valves. 
c—All customers of cast steel, screwed, three-way, two- 
inch Valves using Lubricant No. 1. 


ND this information is all contained on six by six Findex 

cards,—not only a valuable record of the varied needs and experi- 
ences of customers, but a classification of all inquiries for special valves 
involving future prospects. 


When a new style of valve is ready for market a moment’s notice will 
produce the proper cards for all interested prospects. 


Findex 


Findex is nothing but a simple drawer with cards having a series of 
slots. The insertion of rods for the required selection makes available, 
almost instantly, the desired group, raised up from the mass. 

Your business, too, undoubtedly has a need for Findex. Mail the cou- 
pon below for full information. 


The Findex Company 


Call Building San Francisco 


Have your stenographer clip and mail coupon below 


Findex Company, Call Building, San Francisco, 


Please send me full detailed information on Findex. 
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What Makes 


Millionaires? 


ROGER W. BABSON studied 


the hundred leaders of our commercial 
world and the businesses they built. 


He found some very interesting facts on 
the effect of heredity, environment and 
training. But more important, he discov- 
ered a principle of doing business—the 
principle that has built every great bus- 
inessin America. Itis simple, for it can be 
clearly stated in a single sentence. It is 
unusual, for it will practically double the 
net profits of any business large or small. 
You will find the whole story —facts, fig- 
ures and principle—in the new Babson 
booklet, ‘Increasing Net Profits.” 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to in- 
terested executives, gratis. Send for it 
today. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet Y¥-39 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Business Advisors 
in the World 


| ReORcongapcigprmnies 
j 


MEMO FOR Foun y 


SECRETARY 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, 

| Noes,, as follows : “* Please send me a copy of booklet 
¥-89 “Increasing Net Profits'—gratis.' 


Handy Expense Books 


& For Traveling Salesmen 
Save time and troub’> for salesman and book - 
keeper because they eliminate all carrying 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 
For weekly accoun‘s. 
100—$ 3.00 charges paid 
500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— 25.00 “ a 
Fr 


Sample Free. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
P. O. Box 1837-D, Richmond, Va. 
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Trade-Mark and Good- Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade marks, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in forthcoming issue. Address: 
Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 223 West Jackson Blud., Chicago. 


Use of the “Fade-Out” in Trade- 
Marking 


Atlantic City, N. J.—We adopted and made 
use, during the war period, of a brand name 
that has now lost much of its significance. 
Is there any way in which we can _ replace 
the buy-word that has lost its punch without 
risk of impairing the good will that has been 
created in the mark that has been in use? 
i Ae 


In several instances, sales interests, 
confronted with problems identical with 
yours, have found a solution in a scheme 
that might be compared to the “fade-out” 
familiar in the movies. To the estab- 
lished mark that has gone out of luck or 
out of fashion there has been added new 
up-to-date matter, the whole design or 
the new feature being made the subject 
of trade-mark registration. At the out- 
set of the use of the revised mark, the 
old portion may be played up most 
prominently, but gradually the obsolete 
features are subordinated while the new 
medium of identification is given the 
spotlight. In due course, the superannu- 
ated name or design can be allowed to 
lapse entirely or it may be held the de- 
sign as a reminder, but in a very minor 
capacity. 


How to Resist New Pressure for 
Private Brands 


St. Louis, Mo.—In an effort to beat the freight 
rate advance most jobbers and wholesalers are 
straining a point to order only in carlots. Our 
experience is that the concentration in carlots 
is bringing with it more insistent demand for 
packing under private brand. How can we counter 
on this tendency? M. L. Co. 


The most effective way, probably, is 
our old friend—the line of argument that 
points out to a distributor that by cast- 
ing adrift via private brand he is shut- 
ting himself off from the benefit of all 
the national advertising and sales promo- 
tion work indulged in by the manufac- 
turer. Some manufacturers do not ab- 
solutely refuse to pack under “own label,” 
but demand a premium that may be 
made well nigh prohibitive. A form of 
compromise that has latterly found some 
favor is that whereby goods carry only 
the manufacturer’s trade-mark, but when 
ordered in warrantable quantities carry 
the supplementary inscription “Manufac- 
tured For” or “Packed For” with the dis- 
tributor’s name. 


A Stiffening-Up on Entry of Slogans 


Houston, Texas.—Can you tell me has_there 
been any change of practice at the U. S. Patent 
Office with regard to the registration of catch 
lines and advertising slogans? From recent corre- 
spondence it would seem that this institution is 
more insistent than formerly that a slogan be 
not descriptive? E. W. 

Yes, there has been a change though no 
announcement has been made regarding 
it. A new trade-mark law has gone into 


effect which provides for the registra- 
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tion of virtually any bona-fide trademark 
that could not be registered under the 
old law. With this alternative open to 
the business firm the Patent Office has 
grown more stern as to what will be ac- 
counted fit subject matter for registra- 
tion under the Trade-Mark Act of 1905. 
This stiffening of the rules of admission 
has hit hardest the sloganized form of 
trade-mark which in many an instance 
in the past has had the benefit of the 
doubt. However, certain very prominent 
sales interests that were refused creden- 
tials for their slogans under the Act of 
1905 have secured protection under the 
Act of 1920. 


South America Swings Toward Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property 
New Orleans.—Have a_ majority of the South 


American countries ratified the Buenos Aires 
Trade-Mark Convention? R. & D. 


Not yet, but soon—expectedly. Peru 
has recently lined up for the protection 
of industrial property in the most pro- 
gressive manner and advices to the In- 
ternational High Commission at Wash- 
ington are to the effect that there is 
reason to hope that, ere long, Venezuela 
will fall into line and supply the final 
ratification needed to give effect to the 
new trade-mark league of nations in 
South America. Meanwhile the interna- 
tional bureau for North and Central 
America located at Habana is receiving 
registrations for South America. 


List Your Brand Name With Your 
Trade Association 


Woonsocket, R. I.—In our industry a special 
trade-mark register is maintained by the national 
trade association. Is it desirable that our brand 
names be entered on this list or are we amply 
protected by official registration at Washington? 

B 


In case of an infringement necessitat- 
ing recourse to the Federal courts your 
certificate of registration at the Patent 
Office would constitute your best evi- 
dence of ownership. But in order to 
prevent confusion and unconscious dupli- 
cation of trade names it is advisable to 
enroll your trade names in the private 
register of your trade association if you 
are fortunate enough to be in an industry 
where such private register is maintained 
to list all brand names, regardless of 
whether or not they have been accepted 
at Washington. 


“T want to say that SALES MANAGEMENT 
is the livest and most acceptable of all the 
journals which come to my desk, and I 
take it home with me so that I can enjoy 
it thoroughly.” H. G. Posey, Sales Mgr., 
Ellis-Jones Drug Co., Memphis. 
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Ho” many times in your life 
have you paid the price of 
an all-around training in busi- 
ness? 


There was a time when a pro- 
motion was to be made in the 
business organization you were 
in. You might have received 
that promotion; but you lacked 
the knowledge that would have 
singled you out in the minds of 
your superiors, or you lacked 
self-confidence to put yourself 
forward. 


You paid then for business 
training—paid a high, costly 
rate. 


There was the man who 
started even in the game with you 
and who, in five years, achieved 
a position that took you ten 
years to attain. 


Those extra five years were 
another payment; if you will 
figure up the difference in in- 
come, you will realize how high 
a payment they were. 


The splendid enterprise of 
saving wasted years 


OME years ago in New York 
City an institution was con- 
ceived with the splendid enter- 
prise of saving the years that 
are wasted in the lives of ambi- 
tious men. 

It gathered into a Course of 
systematic, practical reading 
the best experience and meth- 
ods of the leaders of modern 
business. 

This Institute was an experi- 
ment then; it stands today 
among the foremost American 


You are paying for this training 
whether you get it or not 


That statement 
sounds strange, | 
but test it by your 


Own experience. | 
| i 


institutions of proven power. 
Thousands of men have en- 
rolled inNts Modern Business 
Course and Service. 


One Course; one product: 
executive training 


T is the business of the Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute to 
take a man who has made a 
start and who knows one de- 
partment of business; and by 
adding a knowledge of all the 
other departments — sales, ac- 
counting, factory and office or- 
ganization, merchandising, ad- 
vertising, credits and corpora- 
tion finance, etc.—to give him 
the training that fits him to di- 
rect the work of other men. 


It has only one Course; its 
product is executive training. 
It lifts men out of the class of 
which there are too many into 
the class of those for whom the 
demand always outruns the 
supply. 


What is a year 
of your life worth? 


EAD the hundreds of let- 
ters in the Institute’s files. 
You are impressed with the 
number of them that come from 
men who are still young, and 
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yet have reached commanding 
positions in the business world. 

These men have paid for busi- 
ness training only once — not 
many times—and they have lit- 
erally saved years of their lives; 
they are successful at an age 
when most men occupy only 
departmental positions. 

The question is not “What 
will this training cost?” but, 
“How much is a year of your 
life worth to you?” Surely it is 
worth an evening’s investiga- 
tion at least. 


‘“‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’’ 


OT every man can profit by 

the Institute’s training. A 
man must have some vision— 
some idea of where he wants 
to be in the next few years; 
some dreams that he wants to 
make come true. For such men 
there is a world of inspiration 
in the 116-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” which is 
published by the Institute. It 
answers all your questions 
about this training; and to men 
of serious purpose it is sent 
without obligation. Send for 
your copy today. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
642 Astor Place New York City 
Canadian Address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which I may keep without obligation. 
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In every small com- 
munity in the country 
every day in the year, 
the influence of The 
Farm Journal is selling 
standard brands of goods 
to hundreds of its readers 
and they are telling their 
neighbors about them. 


Widest read, best read, 
oftenest read, and most 
influential with its 
readers. 


Get some comparatice figures on farm 
paper and general magazine circulation 
and you'll pul your faith in advertising 
in the farmers’ own publications. We 
will gladly tell you how many subscribers 
The Farm Journal has in any locality 
you are familiar with. If farmers buy 
your merchandise, you must be interested. 
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How Procter & Gamble Proved 
Their Case tor “Crisco” 


Sales Facts and Data Provide Winning Ammunition in Fight with the Eney 
Company Over the Trade Name ‘‘Crisco”’ 


Te tribunals at Washington ac- 
knowledge that volume of sales 
should be accepted, in some meas- 
ure, as evidence of the value of good 
will and its right to protection. 

To put the moral at the fore end of the 
story, it may be said that the recent ex- 
perience of the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany conveys a hint to every observant 
sales manager to keep accurate account, 
against possible future need, of his sales. 
Not merely current sales but, more im- 
portant, cumulative sales, and a cumula- 
tive expense account of the outlays made 
to obtain those sales and build good will. 
The incident makes it clear that a show- 
ing of an impressive volume of sales 
and an exhibit of formidable pyramided 
costs as the impulse of that flow of sales, 
may prove just as effective in holding 
off at arm’s length a competitor as a 
showing of long tenure which has fre- 
quently been relied upon by old-estab- 
lished sales interests to support a plea 
of priority or superior rights in a market. 


The Fat Was in the Fire 


The demonstration by Procter & 
Gamble that heavy volume of sales and 
strenuous effort to create demand may. 
aid to rout commercial claim jumpers 
was made in connection with the promo- 
tion of its lard substitute “Crisco.” Into 
competitive conflict with the Cincinnati 
firm came the Eney Shortening Com- 
pany, which sells a shortening under the 
brand name “Esco.” When the Eney 
Company, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago, undertook to register “Esco” 
as a trade-mark, the fat was in the fire, 
and has been in the fire ever since. The 
Procter & Gamble Company opposed, 
at the Patent Office at Washington, the 
grant of a concession to its rival to use 
the mark it has selected, even though it 
was shown that the Eney Company had 
made up its trade name, as is not in- 
frequently done, from the initials of its 
corporate name, 

It was a prolonged struggle in the 
trade-mark tribunals, this contest be- 
tween “Crisco” and “Esco,” which ren- 
ders it all the more interesting to market- 
ing executives that the record of sales 
performances played so important a part 
in the final decision. In the initial brush 
at the Patent Office, the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company came off victorious easily 
enough, thanks to the consideration of 
sales attainment. The U. S. Examiner of 
Interferences, the first umpire to pass 
upon the controversy, remarked that it 
was clear that a valuable good will is as- 
sociated with the Procter & Gamble busi- 
ness and that “Crisco” is the symbol of 
this good will. Accordingly, he sus- 
tained the “opposition” to the registra- 
tion of “Esco,” which latter name was 
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likely, he thought, when in use in com- 
petition with “Crisco,” to cause confu- 
sion in the mind of the purchasing public. 

This reasoning was upset when the 
Eney Company, in due course, appealed 
its name quest to the man higher up, 
namely, the head of the Patent Office. 
The Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
admitted that the marketer of “Crisco” 
has a large business and valuable good 
will but, recalling that “Crisco” had ap- 
peared on the sales map after “Crispene” 
had already been accepted for the same 
class of goods, the arbiter decreed that 
Procter & Gamble could not expect to 
prevent the registration of all marks 
which might possibly be mistaken for its 
mark when its own mark was not radi- 
cally different from the marks of earlier 
traders. Procter & Gamble pointed out 
to the Commissioner that in order to ob- 
tain a clear sales field it had purchased 
from Wilson & Co. the trademark 
“Crispene” and all the business connected 
with that brand, but even this did not 
satisfy the Solomon at the Patent Office 
that an ample estate in the sales field was 
a warrant for excluding all suspected 
trespassers. 

As the next step, came an appeal to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals at Washing- 
ton, the highest court that, under ordi- 
nary conditions, will pass upon disputes 
involving sales symbols. Here the tide 
was turned in favor of the “Crisco” peo- 
ple largely because, as has been men- 
tioned, Procter & Gamble were able to 
prove sales of such magnitude that it 
was fair to assume that any confusion 
in trade would cut into the turn-over of 
the pioneer. The Court of Appeals con- 
fessedly took the same view of the situa- 


tion as had the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences and accordingly the opposition 
was sustained and “Crisco” remains 


alone in its field. 
Can You Prove “Sales Momentum”? 


This decision was arrived at, it must 
be borne in mind, without any evidence 
whatever having been presented to show 
actual confusion in trade. The arbiters 
were thrown back upon their own con- 
jecture as to the mystification and mis- 
take that might be occasioned on the 
part of ultimate consumers as a result 
of the parallel use of similar marks. This 
renders it all the more illuminating that, 
given the necessity of showing probable 
confusion in trade rather than disclosing 
actual, existing confusion, a sales man- 
ager may “make his case” by proving 
such sales momentum that anything in 
the “also ran” class will instinctively be 
assumed to be a tagger-on. 

Progression of sales from the time that 
“Crisco” was placed on the market until 
it encountered the competition of “Esco” 
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were set forth in detail to the court as 
eloquent of the check to distribution that 
might be expected to be imparted by sup- 
posedly confusing opposition. The tabu- 
lation shows that “Crisco” found its sales 
stride in the year 1911 with sales aggre- 
gating, in the twelve months, 2,500,000 
pounds. In 1912 sales totaled 14,500,000 
pounds. The next year there was a jump 
to 24,000,000 pounds. In 1914 the figure 
was 40,000,000 pounds. The following 


year the round-up showed 48,000,000 
pounds, and in 1916, when Procter & 
Gamble officially took notice of the 


rivalry of the “Esco” brand, sales ran 
upward of 60,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Not content with showing the sales 
evolution possible under untrammeled 
good will, the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany spread before the arbiters at Wash- 
ington impressive details as to the pains 
taken to establish a steady and ever- 
increasing sales flow. It was set forth 
that every jobber in the United States, to 
the number of 3,500 had, for years, been 
furnished with advertising circulars and 
full-sized samples of the product and 
that circularization had been carried on 
with the full list cf retail grocers in the 
United States, totaling more than 400,000. 
The scope of demonstrations in cooking 
schools and in various retail stores was 
set forth and much was made of the 
circumstance that a house-to-house can- 
vass had been made throughout the 
greater part of the United States to in- 
troduce “Crisco.” 


Capitalizing the Advertising 


In the same manner the owner of 
“Crisco” made capital of the advertising 
campaign supposed to have made this 
trade name “practically a household 
word” and to have increased in propor- 
tion the sales havoc that would be 
wrought should a “double” or near-dou- 
ble be sanctioned. Various sales inter- 
ests have, at one time or another, sought 
to muster a record of heavy advertising 
expenditure as justification for a name 
monopoly, but it is doubtful if this has 
ever been done more effectively than by 
the Procter & Gamble “exhibit” which 
shows an advertising outlay well in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000. Details have been 
given as to the campaigns of street car 
advertising in selected cities; the bill and 
poster advertising; the use of newspaper 
space; and the full-page and two-page 
space campaign in national weekly and 
monthly magazines having an aggregate 
circulation of more than 16,000,000. 

It may be of interest to sales managers 
that the Procter & Gamble Company, 


confronted with the necessity of citing 
every circumstance that might tend to 
precipitate confusion in its sales field, laid 
stress upon the fact that ever since its 
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cottonseed product was placed on the 
market under the “Crisco” brand in 
April, 1911, it has been always packed in 
the same type of tin can, enclosed in a 
wrapper bearing the name “Crisco” in 
the form originally adopted and that the 
goods in this familiar “dress” have been 
carried in stock and sold jn practically 
every city and town in the United States. 
Building on this foundation for argument 
the Cincinnati concern urged that the 
similarity of sound as between “Crisco” 
and “Esco” would “inevitably cause con- 
fusion” if the two articles be sold over 
the same counter. 

Procter & Gamble insisted that the 
court which had the final say in this dis- 
pute should take due cognizance of cer- 
tain influencing conditions of sales prac- 
tice and to that end made the statement: 
“It is well known that a very large bulk 
of the business in retail grocery stores is 
done in a rush and hurry over the coun- 


ter, or by the taking of orders over the 
telephone. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious that two similar products 
used by the housewife as lard, both sold 
in the same sort of package or can, and 
both characterized by  two-syllabled 
words having the common sound of “is” 
or “es”’-co would be very readily con- 
fused. The storekeeper having “Esco” 
in stock when “Crisco” is called for, 
would very readily confuse the order and 
deliver one instead of the other. Where 
orders are taken over the telephone, the 
likelihood of confusion is still more ob- 
vious.” 

Throughout the presentation of its 
case, Procter & Gamble, with a strategy 
worthy of emulation, sought to establish 
the principle that not merely the char- 
acter of goods, but the methods of sale, 
should be taken into consideration in de- 
termining what would be likely to cause 
confusion in trade. As for the efficacy 


Forty-Eight Others 
Follow Way Behind 


Of the 50 syrups on the 
Indianapolis market 
only these two have 
been year in year out 
newspaper advertisers 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Building 


Iwo Syrups Dominate 


ARO SYRUP is in 98 per cent. of 

Indianapolis groceries. Pennant is 

in 66 per cent. There are 48 other syrups 

on the market. Only 15 of these 48 have 
distribution of more than 10 per cent. 


The leadership of Karo and Pennant 
is even more pronounced in volume of 
sales than in distribution. 
more Karo and Pennant is sold in Indian- 
apolis than all other syrups combined. 


It is the same old story. Year in, year 
out newspaper advertising has created a 
steady demand for these two brands. 


Send for“‘Food Advertising in the Indianapolis Radius” 
Compiled by Merchandising Service Department of 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


Probably 


Chicago Office 
i. o: Jie 
First National Bank Bldg. 


— 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YBAR BASIS 


a 
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of the argument of sales volume as justi- 
fication for exclusive occupancy of a 
trade-name niche it may be said that the 
current victory of “Crisco” is even more 
convincing than that earlier case in which 
the established good will of “Gold Dust” 
was a checkmate for “Gold Drop” and 
the kindred incident in which proof of 
the volume of sales of “Cottolene” 
helped to deny a look-in to “Chefolene.” 


How Rosen Got His Start 


At a recent agency convention of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company in 
New York, Harry B. Rosen, who annu- 
ally startles the insurance world with 
the amounts of business he is able to 
write, told something of himself and his 
methods in selling. 

In talking to the agents he told how 
he had entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in Hartford with the New York 
Life over twenty-five years ago, after he 
had failed in a commercial line. He re- 
cited that he took applications for $45,000 
in three policies on his first day in the 
business. 

He admits now that he did not know 
much ahout the high points of the game 
at the time, but he did know how to sell. 

In fact, he told hdéw, when the medical 
examiner told him one of his prospects 
had sugar, he was tickled to death, be- 
lieving that it was a good sign. He 
found out later, however, that it meant a 
policy with a lien on it which he per- 
suaded the prospect to accept, explaining 
that it was a very special kind of con- 
tract devised for the prospect particu- 
larly. 

The new made policyholder, on dis- 
covering through his insurance that he 
was a poor risk physically, at once 
changed his habits of life and is alive to- 
day, while the medical examiner who 
wanted to turn him down has been dead 
ten years. 

In laying down the causes for failures 
among salesmen, Mr. Rosen declared 
that “more men fail through ignorance 
of their own strength than through 
knowledge of their weakness.” 

Illustrating the possibilities for the 
salesman who is willing to work, he ex- 
plained that when he started selling life 
insurance, he was $11,000 in debt. In 
the first six months of this year he has 
written over $30,000,000 worth of new 
business. In the month of March he 
produced $11,000,000. His commissions 
on new and renewal business for the first 
six months of the year will exceed 
$500,000. 


“Please change our address to Bristol, 
Conn. The big demand for our prepara- 
tions caused us to move our laboratories to 
the East, and we are lost without SALES 
MANAGEMENT, as we find it very beneficial 
from the sales standpoint.” Tom Fletcher 
Company. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT is a live wire incen- 
tive to sales managers, and we hope the 
same rate of improvement that marked its 
initial publication will be maintained.” W. 
I. Morgan, Sales Mgr., Varsity Underwear 
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Growth of Photogravure 
= Advertis'ng in 
THE SUNDAY SUN 


Because It Gets Results 


@ The graphic chart at the left shows at a glance the phenomenal 
growth of Photogravure Advertising in THE BALTIMORE 
SUNDAY SUN. 


@ From January ist to July 31st, 1920, THE SUNDAY SUN 
carried 207,926 agate lines of Photogravure Advertising—exceeding 
that for the same period of 1919 by 116,471 agate lines, an 
increase of over 127 per cent. 


@ In the first seven months of 1920 THE SUNDAY SUN car- 
ried 63,023 more agate lines of Photogravure Advertising than it 
did the first seven months of 1918 and 1919 combined. 


@ Advertisers have found that The Sunpaper’s Photogravure 
takes their sales message into practically all worthwhile homes in 
Baltimore. So they come back season after season. 


@ More convincing evidence that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Hi SUN 


ej 


Baltimoreans : : 
Dans Gay “Nenssener™ Morning Evening Sunddy 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
| —They Say “Sunpaper”’ Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
| 
| ” 
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You Have a 
Standing Invitation to 


Call and Inspect 
Our Plant 


and 


Up-to-date Facilities 


You will find upon investiga- 
tion that we appreciate cata- 
logue and publication require- 
ments and that our service 
meets all demands. 


We own the building as well as 
our printing plant and operate 
both to meet the requirements 
of our customers. 


Day and 


' The best quality 
Night Service 


work handled 
by daylight 


One of the largest and most completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers and 


The Co-operative 
and 
Clearing House 


for Catalogues and 
Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue com- 
pilers, advertising men, editors, or 
proper agency service, and render any 
other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing 
of catalogues and publications. Our 
interest in the success of every 
legitimate business and publication 
prompts us to offer our assistance in 
every direction that appears practical 
and possible, and we invite sugges- 
tions with a view of making our 
service most valuable. 


= 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS — ENGRAVERS — ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing -House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest. Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 

(3) Trade Papers 
(4) Magazines 
(5) House Organs 
(6) Price Lists 


(7) Also Such Printing as 
Proceedings, Directories, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 

Our Complete Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which 
is at your command, embraces: 


TYPESETTING 

(Linotype, Monotype and 
Hand) 

PRESSWORK 

(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary) 

BINDING 

(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 

MAILING 

ELECTROTYPING 

ENGRAVING 

DESIGNING 

ART WORK 


If you want advertising service, 
planning, illustration, copy writ- 
ing and assistance or information 
of any sort in regard to your 
advertising and printing, we will 
be glad to assist or advise you. 
If desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 


Rogers & Hall Company 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equip- 
ment and _ best workmen. 


Quick Delivery 


Because of automatic machin- 
ery and day and night service. 


Right Price 


Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Our large and growing business is because 
of satisfied customers, because of repeat 
orders. 


We are always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our customers to 
persons or firms contemplating placing 
printing orders with us. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems and asking for estimates does not place 
you under any obligation whatever. 


Let us estimate on your Catalogues and 
Publications. 


We are strong on our specialties 
( Particularly the Larger Orders ) 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
TELEPHONE WABASH 3381— LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 


We have a large battery of type 
casting machines and with our 
system—having our own type 
foundry—we use the type once 
only, unless ordered held by cus- 
tomers for future editions. We 
have all standard faces and spe- 
cial type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 


Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 


We have a large number of lino- 
type and monotype machines and 
they are in the hands of expert 
operators. We have the standard 
faces and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of up- 
to-date presses—the usual, also 
color presses and rotaries—and 
= pressmen and feeders are the 
est. 


Binding and Mailing 
Service 


We have up-to-date gathering, 
stitching and covering machines; 
also do wireless binding. The 
facilities of our bindery and 
mailing departments are so large 
that we deliver to the post office 
or customers as fast as the 
presses print. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


_| 
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From his new book: 
Most books on advertising are agony to read. 


MAN who was discussing a pro- 
A ss advertising campaign said 
the other day: 

“Now, our business is peculiar.” 

That man had the first qualification of 
becoming a regular advertiser. He had 
grouped all business into two classes; 
his own and others, 

Advertising men hear, from day to 
day, that the furniture business is pecu- 
liar, that the book publishing business 
is peculiar, that the china business, the 
insurance business, the shoe business, the 
real estate business, the collar business, 
the rug business, the men’s clothing 
business—that all these businesses are 
peculiar. To which the answer is, of 
course, that the most peculiar business 
in the world is the advertising business. 

It is most peculiar because it must 
recognize the peculiarities in other busi- 
nesses without being blinded to the great 
fundamentals which underlie all of them. 

All businesses have in common the 
elements of production and distribution. 
Administration is a part of production 
just as selling is a part of distribution. 


Are You Still Sleeping? 


One manufacturer may send his own 
salesmen direct to the trade and another 
may sell to jobbers and be unable to tell 
what happens to his product after that. 
One advertiser may manufacture his 
merchandise from raw materials and an- 
other advertiser may be only the selling 
agent for a factory or a group of fac- 
tories. One man may advertise a product 
which is bought every day by millions of 
men or women and another may adver- 
tise a product which the consumer never 
consciously buys—like the piston ring of 
an automobile cylinder—and which is 
bought once or twice a year by only a 
handful of men. 

And yet so elastic and powerful is the 
force called advertising that it can be 
made to serve the purposes of all these 
advertisers in all the permutations of 
their industries. 

One after another the business men 
of this country have discovered that they, 
too, can use this force which has helped 
men in other lines of business. The 
history of advertising in this country has 
been the awakening of one industry 
after another. 

For generations bankers thought they 
couldn’t advertise. Their business was 
peculiar. There would be a run on any 
institution which so far forgot its dig- 
nity as openly to solicit business. The 
idea was, apparently, that each bank was 
supposed to hold at all times just as 
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It Your Business Is Peculiar 


By Roy S. Durstine 


much money as it could accommodate 
without bursting. 

In the past ten years this has changed. 
Some of the most intelligent advertising 
now appearing is signed by the strongest 
financial institutions in this country. 

Insurance companies are only just be- 
ginning to emerge, as a class, into the 
field of advertising. Accountants still 
have more reticence tHan the nature of 
their work warrants. They are selling 
a service no more confidential than a 
banker’s. It is difficult to think of any 
business which cannot be advertised. No, 
that’s an exaggeration. Doctors shouldn’t 
advertise; the good ones have more than 
they can do now and the poor ones 
shouldn’t be told how to increase their 
scope. And burglars shouldn’t either. 
It would be fatal. That’s one business 
that is peculiar. Stock exchange houses 
have very excellent reasons for conserva- 
tion, but a few of them have discovered 
that it is not necessary to engage in 
bucket shop language in order to do 
something more than converse in code 
with one another as most of them still do. 

As each new industry has emerged 
from the great silence, the pioneers have 
passed through certain stages in their 
attitude toward making advertisements. 
First their copy was confined to the good 
old “John Jones, M. D.,” school of card 
advertising. Then some bright book- 
keeper or useless relative devised a few 
snappy phrases like “Ours is best—why 
buy the rest?” Combined with the firm 
name and the trade-mark and set by the 
printer’s devil at the local newspaper 
office this advertising marked a distinct 
advance. Possibly a fancy rule border 
and one or two ornaments of pointing 
hands or conventionalized bay trees were 
thrown in for good measure if they were 
within reach of the young compositor. 


Yes, Sir—An “Outsider” Did It 


Years elapse. Part three will follow 
immediately. One day the advertiser 
sees one of his competitors saying some- 
thing in his advertising. This is unprece- 
dented. Inquiry reveals the news that an 
advertising firm has prepared the new 
copy. 

Eventually an advertising man sits in 
the old factory office, listening to the 
head of the house as he explains the 
product’s manufacture and its sale. 

“Now, the first thing for you to re- 
member,” he begins, “is that our busi- 
ness is peculiar.” 

Then begins the task of getting both 
viewpoints into the firm’s advertising. 
The manufacturer sees his product from 
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“Making Advertisements” 
But here is one that is an exception. 


It has 
nothing to do with the psychic plane of consumer reaction or any of the other mysteries which some 
advertising writers delight in propounding, but confines itself to horse sense, which in the last analysis 
advertising is. Durstine, who is at the head of a successful New York advertising agency, handles his 
subject well, writes interestingly, yet helpfully, and keeps away from technicalities. In short it is a 
book that any sales manager can read with profit. 


the inside. He may be so close to it that 
he can get no perspective on it. That 
is his danger. The advertising man sees 
the product from the outside. He may 
be so far from it that he has no knowl- 
edge of it. That is his danger. The 
problem is to get an inside-outside view- 
point so that the consumer, who may be 
assumed to know nothing whatever about 
the product and to care less, can be told 
intelligently how he must come to think 
about it. 


When is it necessary to go into de- 
tailed reasons and when can advertising 
simply be a reminder? Frank Fehlman 
tells us what reasons must be given if 
you are talking about something new to 
the present generation; but if you are 
advertising a product which our fathers 
and grandfathers used there is no neces- 
sity for the reasons why. 

Thus you must go into details if you 
are selling a refrigerator system or a 
dictating machine. But if you are selling 
soap or tea or bread, you needn't stop to 
argue—just remind. 


Common Sense vs. Psychology 


Certainly no one will quarrel with the 
general principle of this idea. In fact, 
it wasn’t necessary to hold laboratory 
tests to establish it. 

If a person who has never written 
an advertisement were asked to prepare 
two pieces of copy—one about a cake of 
yeast and one about a_ typewriter— 
wouldn’t he instinctively go into more 
details in describing the typewriter than 
the yeast? Wouldn’t his intuition tell 
him that more people knew less about 
the way typewriters work than about 
the way yeast works? 

And yet just when you get a principle 
safely nailed down, along comes some- 
thing to tear it up again. Just the other 
day an advertising man told of his ex- 
perience with a group of typewriter 
salesmen. He had been addressing them 
on the selling points of their typewriter 
and finally he turned to the most suc- 
cessful one of the lot and.said: “Won't 
you tell us what arguments you have 
found most effective?” 


“Sure,” replied the star salesman. “I 
carry one of our typewriters into an 
office and put it down on a desk and 


when I get a crowd around me I jab my 
finger down on some letter and when the 
key snaps back I lean over the machine 
and say, ‘See? The blamed thing 
works!’ ” 

Scientists have been able to fertilize 
eggs by mechanical processes and keep 
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them alive, but the catch in the secret of 
life still remains: How do you make the 
egg? 

Psychology might teach that type- 
writer salesman how to stimulate the in- 
terest of his prospects. But he knew a 
better secret than that. He knew how 
to make interest. His common sense 
taught him how. 


Two men were duck shooting—one a 
seasoned sportsman and the other out for 
his first bird. They looked up and saw a 
cloud of ducks above them. 

“Help yourself!” the veteran said. The 
novice fired. Not a feather fluttered. 

“How in the world could I miss all 
of them?” he exclaimed. 

“You didn’t pick your duck,” was the 
answer. “You fired at the whole flock.” 

If an advertisement is to contain the 
consumer’s viewpoint it must be made 
with a knowledge of the consumer’s per- 
sonality, sex, tastes, location and habits. 
You can’t sell anything to Canadians by 
showing them returning soldiers wearing 
American uniforms. 

George Ade, who is a master in nar- 
rowing down a whole class to one human 
being, starts one of his fables like this: 

“The owner of a Furnishing Store gave 
employment to a Boy with Dreamy Eyes, 
who took good care of his Nails and used 
Scented Soap and carried a Pocket 
Looking Glass.” 

The maker of advertisements reverses 
the process. A fiction writer picks out 
the qualities common to thousands of 
people and presents them in a character 


whom every one recognizes. An ad- 
vertising writer thinks of a person who is 
typical of a class and addresses him so 
pointedly that the message reaches out 
and touches thousands of other people. 

One of the most vital facts for an ad- 
vertising man to remember is that he 
must never let himself lose the consumer 
viewpoint which he had before he started 
studying the product. 

Recently an advertising man carried 
home some proofs of a campaign on 
rugs. He told his wife that he was think- 
ing of buying two or three of these rugs 
for their house. She read through sev- 
eral of the advertisements and then 
asked: 

“What sizes are these rugs and how 
much do they cost?” Those proofs were 
corrected the next day. 

Habit or traditions may lead a manu- 
facturer to omit from his copy some 
of the most important information. Un- 
less the advertising man is very careful 
he will find himself slipping into the 
sophisticated attitude of the manufac- 
turer. The more conscientious he is 
about digging into his subject, the 
greater is his danger. 

An advertising man was invited to 
talk to the vice-president of a bank about 
his institution’s advertising. They had 
several talks and the plans were taking 
shape. 

One day the advertising man walked 
into the bank with a very fat book under 
his arm. It was an exhaustive reference 
volume on the methods and practices of 
banking. 


“What on earth are you going to do 
with that?” asked the banker. 

“I’m going to study it,” was the an- 
swer. “Then I won’t have to ask so 
many questions.” 

“Yes, and then you won't be any bet- 
ter off than you are,” said the vice-presi- 
dent. “Ask us all the questions you want 
to. But don’t get smothered in technical- 
ities. We want you to keep on thinking 
like a depositor—not like a teller.” 

So the book was never read. And the 
advertisements were. 


“In renewing my subscription to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, I feel that a few words of 
commendation should not be amiss at this 
time, therefore I wish to say that I con- 
sider it really the most valuable periodical 
that comes to my desk. The reading of 
this magazine is most interesting, most of 
it coming as it does from heads of sales 
organizations who are continually con- 
fronted with more or less the same prob- 
lems as we are. We get much good from 
these articles and feel that if we were de- 
prived of SALES MANAGEMENT we would 
suffer somewhat of a loss; and in order to 
insure my name being kept on your mailing 
list, this letter will serve as your authority 
to continue the renewal of my subscription 
from year to year, as it may fall due, until 
otherwise advised.” L. H. Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Panama Lubricants Co. 


“Enclosed find check for renewal to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Can’t do without it.” 
Louis E. Ellrodt, Mgr. of Sales, Thompson 
& Norris Co. 
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CRAIN’S DIRECTORY 


of Class, Trade and Technical Papers 


AND MARKET DATA BOOK 


HE work of compiling the vast amount of information which will be included 
in the first edition of Crain’s Directory and Market Data Book has been prac- 
tically completed, and the book will go to press within the next few weeks. 
It is assured of a place of importance as a unique reference work for sales man- 


agers and advertising men. 


A Reference Book for Every Sales Manager 


i+ contains a complete analysis of every trade, profession and industry, 


dealing 


with its size, buying power, number of buying units, buying methods, v olume of 
business done, equipment and materials employed, relation. to other lines, etc., 


etc. 


The advertiser or agent who is planning a campaign will find here just the 


industrial and vocational information that he requires, plus complete data regard- 
ing the class, trade and technical papers of the country. 


Market Information—Accurate, 
Up-to-Date, Dependable 

| Do you know what the total horsepower 

of the industrial power plants of the 
country is? How many physicians are in prac- 
tice? Who buys supplies for the school sys- 
tems? What lines are the principal users of 
motor trucks? To what extent electrical cur- 
rent is being used in the oil industry? These 
are some of the questions which are answered 
in Crain’s Directory and Market Data Book, 
and they are only a few of the thousands 


that you will find information about in this 
reference book. 


Complete Information About Trade 
and Technical Publications 


HIS will be the first and only exclusive 
reference book containing a complete list 
of class, trade and technical publications, ar- 


ranged both alphabetically and by fields. Not 
only is mechanical information, including rates, 
given for every paper, but the exact data re- 
garding the field covered, editorial service, etc., 
which are necessary to enable an intelligent 
appraisal of publications to be made 
cluded, also. 


, are in 


Price, $5.00—25% Discount for Orders 
Placed Now 


HE price of the book is $5. A special dis- 

count of 25 per cent is offered for orders 
placed in advance of publication. 
money, but merely indicate your desire to re 
ceive the book, and your order will be filled 
immediately on publication at the special rate 
of $3.75. 
with the publication of Crain’s Directory and 
Market Data Book. 


Send no 


This offer will expire automatically 


Send Orders to 


CLASS 


417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Editor and Publisher 
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This sign was found by a World investigator in a Brooklyn 
grocery. 


Asked the meaning of this strange device, the proprietor said: 
‘‘Some time ago a ‘shrewd salesman’ sold me three gross of a new 
tint-dye on the strength of his personality plus his promise that it 
would receive extensive local advertising in addition to house-to- 
house sampling in this immediate neighborhood. 


‘‘None of the salesman’s promises were fulfilled. I am ‘stuck’ 
and have put up a keep-off-no-trespassing sign.’ 


The World man talked with the grocer for half an hour, ex- 
plained The World Plan to protect the retailer in his buying, and 
down came the sign. This retailer is a fair sample of a retail condi- 
tion with which all manufacturers are familiar. 


Ask us why it pays not merely to be honest with your pro- 
spective retail distributors, but even to give them an iron-clad guar- 
antee that your salesmen’s promises of advertising will be backed to 
the limit by the home office and will positively be made good. 


Ask us how this policy of guaranteeing an advertising cam- 
paign makes it possible to get a new product into the stores of 
retailers who would not otherwise purchase until your advertising 
had created an insistent demand. 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


The New York World’s Merchandising Department 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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Dead Samples—What Shall 
We Do About Themr 


By J. W. Hamilton 


Sales Manager, Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul. 


In submitting this article, Mr. Hamilton writes: “I laid this article be- 
fore the sales director of a large wholesale dry goods house before for- 
warding it to SALES MANAGEMENT, and he adapted that part with reference 
to an individual check on the larger and more expensive samples. The sample 
department of the same concern is thinking of putting in the Master Sample 
Charge Record which I herein advocate. I am sending it on to you hoping 
that some of the readers of your good publication may find in my ideas some 


food for thought.” 


ples, and both kinds consume 
space and money. 

First, there are the “outs,” and, sec- 
ondly, there are samples of numbers 
which the men cannot or will not sell. 

With respect to the first kind—I refer 
to “outs” which are permanently discon- 
tinued numbers—there are two ways 
which I believe they can be handled: 

(a) By educating salesmen to return 
all “outs” weekly, using for that purpose 
the container in which the new samples 
have been received, and houses which do 
not use containers for their samples are 
missing a good thing. 

Salesmen trained to do this will keep 
their trunks very much cleaner than is 
usually the case. 

When a salesman is carrying with him 
a number of salable “outs,” his ability to 
sell the samples that are alive is defi- 
nitely decreased. 


The Master Sample Chart 


(b) Through the use of a Master 
Sample Charge Record. By this, I mean 
a record of every salable sample to be 
kept up to date from the “out” list. 

Against this Master Record would be 
checked every week or two the individ- 
ual record of each salesman and the sam- 
ples checked out on the Master Record 
which have not been returned for credit 
should be written for. 

Considering that 100 salesmen can 
easily have on the road, through the 
year, $150,000 worth of salable mer- 
chandise, and knowing the large volume 
of “outs,” it is conceivable that the sam- 
ples could be reduced in such a sum that, 
at 6 per cent, it would more than pay 
for the clerk, who would do a great deal 
else, besides. 

And this without regard to the great 
outstanding advantage of keeping the 
trunks cleared of dead matter. 

When salable “outs” are promptly re- 
turned, they bring a better price. 

Now, with respect to new samples 
which the salesmen cannot or will not 
sell. 

This is a distinctly more difficult prob- 
lem, but should not be sidetracked for 
that reason. 

It is not wise to give men carte blanche 
to sell or send such samples back. 

Naturally, the samples are gone over 
very carefully with each man before the 
lines are taken out, but we all know that 
the average man will continue to push 
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+ HERE are two kinds of dead sam- 


those samples which he is successful in 
selling in the first week or two. They 
grip his attention and are considered 
winners to the partial neglect of the rest 
of the line. The road men become stale 
to certain numbers. 

The only solution is to keep an indi- 
vidual record of EACH rcad man’s fu- 
ture sales, item by item, just as every 
house now keeps a record of ALL 
SALESMEN’S orders, item by item. 

The labor involved in this plan and 
the benefits are largely conjectural, but 
the record would soon disclose those 
numbers which were not being sold, and 
then pressure could be brought to bear 
to see that they were sold within a rea- 
sonable length of time, or the samples 
called in. 

Every house realizes the value of 
knowing the amount of merchandise 
shipped in each department by each 
salesman, because it is a lever by means 
of which increased sales and profits are 
made in weak departments. 

Similarly, by means of an individual 
record of sales in the new lines, salesmen 
might be induced to increase sales that 
would not otherwise result, and, in addi- 
tion, give us data of great value in the 
way of better sampling and checking of 
lines. 

Save $30,000 a Year 


Any plan which can reduce samples 
and increase the selling freshness and 
ability of the salesman is worth a great 
deal, and one capable clerk could pos- 
sibly keep up the individual records of 
a large staff of men. 

With excess 100 per cent higher than 
it used to be, and drayage 100 to 200 
per cent more, making trunks cost from 


$300 to $400 a year apiece, the amount 
of money to be saved is so great that 
any practical plan should be considered. 

3y the reduction of one trunk per 
year per man for 100 men, the total 


saving would be $30,000 to $40,000. 

The most important part of all in this 
plan is the increased selling capacity of 
each of the men who, if relieved of a lot 
of dead samples, would increase their 
sales on the balance by a good round 
sum. 

I appreciate that this question of dead 
samples is a problem which affects the 
sales department and the buyers, and 
does not pertain entirely to the sample 
department. Naturally, these gentlemen 
will have to be consulted. 
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These are nerve racking days 
for the sales manager. The 
morning’s mail brings mighty 
few orders, and a great many discouraging letters 
. from the boys on the road. Orders which had made 
the sales chief rejoice a few months ago are being 
cancelled over-night. It is not surprising to hear of 
concerns calling in their salesmen, or not even send- 
ing them out. In the face of conditions one is almost 
prompted to say: ‘“‘what’s the use?” 

It is just such a crisis as this, however, that makes 
and unmakes men. 


Don’t Lose 
Your Grip 


Any one could produce business 
when buyers shoved orders at you. All you required 
to be a salesman was a house that could ship your 
orders. Now, salesmanship is coming back into its 
The feather-willed, jelly-boned sales manager 
who lets his salesmen sell him conditions and who 
finds himself agreeing with them that it’s a hopeless 
task to even try to get orders, is headed for the scrap 
heap. The man who has the stomach to take condi- 
tions by the neck, and says to his salesmen, “this 
house expects every man to produce the required busi- 
ness” and then makes it his business to see that they 
do produce quota is going to come out of this squall 
with colors flying—a made man. This is just as true 
of branch managers as it is of general sales managers. 
It is also true of the lowest salesman. The next two 
years are going to separate all those who sell into two 
classes—those who produce and those who don’t. It 
is up to you to choose, NOW, the class with which 
your name will be associated. 

The first thing the sales manager must do is to 
weed the weak sisters out of his organization. There 
will be certain men who have assimilated the selling 
ideas and principles which you have passed on to 
them during the years of plenty. The reason this 
data has been put into their hands was in anticipation 
of conditions that now confront us. Those men who 
have taken this training to heart, who have digested 
it and stored the salient points away in the back of 
their heads will be able to go out and get the busi- 
ness regardless of conditions. Those who did not will 
begin to slip, slowly at first, but faster and faster as 
they lose confidence and “pep.” These men must be 
jerked back into line, put on their feet, or dropped 
from the sales force. 

It is not going to be easy to do this. During the 
spree of unprecedented prosperity through which we 
have passed, the attitude of the sales manager toward 
his men has been intimate. To him they are Tom and 
Ted and Harry. He knows their families. It will be 
hard to deal with the boys in a cold blooded, produce- 
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or-get-out basis. But it must be done. And in th 
long run this produce-or-get-out attitude will prove 
best for all. Your house, if it is to stay in the run- 
ning, must have results from you. The board of 
directors does not exist which will accept excuses for 
orders. If you are to retain your present position, if 
your branch managers are to retain their present po- 
sitions, if your salesmen are to hold their jobs, then 
results must be forthcoming—slump or no slump. 
Just as you say to your salesmen “If one man can 
produce, others can produce” so your board will say 
to you, “If our competitors can get the business so 
can we.” 

So we repeat if you are to keep your head above 
water in the crisis through which we are passing you 
have to use the whip and spurs. Velvet glove sales 
management won’t do. Only the blood and iron sales 
chief, the man who runs his sales organization and 
who knows how to put fight into every man, can sur- 
vive. When a salesman begins to make excuses and 
recite conditions single him out for attention. Ask 
him the “why” of certain weaknesses. After getting 
the “why” go back at him for the “how” of changing 
the conditions and getting the results. You will soon 
find out if he has assimilated the ideas you have given 
him. Then act accordingly. The moment you begin 
to make excuses for a salesman who can’t produce, 
then just that moment you yourself start slipping. 
There never was a time yet in the history of American 
business when the man who had the courage and the 
resourcefulness to go after business systematically 
and aggressively did not get business. You are never 
licked until you quit fighting. Don’t lose your grip! 
x * * 

In spite of the fact that most 

of the tire companies are 

suffering from an epidemic 

of price cutting, there is one 
concern that has not sold a single tube or a single 
casing at a cut price. The concern in question is one 
of the smaller eastern companies which advanced its 
price ten percent last June while most of the com- 
panies were beginning to soften. As a result this 
company has attained a prestige with the trade that 
is enviable to say the least, and has saved itself thou- 
sands of dollars on its stock. The reason this com- 
pany has been able to do this is due entirely to the 
foresight of its general management in permitting 
the sales manager to dictate production policies. As 
early as last May this sales manager, upon returning 
from a Western trip, foresaw the impending price 
squall. He knew, better than any other executive in 
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One Case Where It 
Paid to Follow the 
Sales Manager’s Advice 
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the organization could know, the far-reaching under- 
tow of price cutting, even at a time when price drops 
were general. So he ordered an immediate brake put 
on production. Naturally the production manager 
remonstrated. Other tire companies were all stock- 
ing up in a frantic effort to off-set high wages with 
big volume production. He was positive that his 
company should do the same. But the sales manager 
held the deciding vote, and he voted: “slow down.” 
Result: When the bottom began to open under the 
tire market, this company was able to dispose of its 
entire stock without forced liquidation. All of which 
proves what we have so many times repeated that 
production is quite as much a selling problem as it is 
a making problem. If you are one of those who 
still insist that the “sales manager should stay in his 
own back yard” be sure that you are not mistaking 
his door stoop for the back yard. The production 


Now it’s the 


manager has had his day. sales 


manager's. 

* * ok 
Word comes from England 
that the attendance at the 
Olympia machine tool exhi- 

bition held at London was disappointing to 


The Finish as a 
Selling Point 


3ritish 


tool makers. One of our English subscribers said 


that while there were numerous inquiries, sales 


were result he has 
come to the conclusion that the traditional policy 
of British tool 


the quality is all wrong. 


comparatively light. As a 


makers to slight the finish for 
“We have learned,” he 
writes, “that it pays to put a finish on our ma- 
Cast 
iron bodies and bright parts had in many cases 
been given a beautiful finish. This, I am sorry to 
admit, has for years before been a characteristic of 
American made machine tools.” This changing view- 
point is interesting. It is indicative of the awakening 
that is taking place, not alone in Britain but on the 


chines. There is no end of evidence of this. 


The old conservatism and the self- 
sufficiency of the Continental manufacturer is giving 
place to an alertness and aggressiveness which can- 
not be denied. Our friends across the water have 
made up their minds to get the business, even if they 
have to upset their most cherished customs and trade 


continent as well. 


traditions to do so. When the British manufacturer 
begins to put up British quality in the same package 
with American style and finish it is high time for 
American business to sit up and get busy. If not, 
a lot of this export business which some of our Amer- 
ican concerns imagine they carry around in their hip 
pocket, will be shipped from Liverpool instead of 
New York. 
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The decision of 
Gamble; makers of Crisco, 


{ts Your Advertising 
Tuned Up with 
Your Selling? 


Ivory Soap and other well 
known products, to change 
a policy of more than twenty years standing and sup- 
plement national advertising with concentrated copy 
in the grocery trade publications is causing a good 
deal of discussion. There are some who think that 
it is a “sop” to the trade press to check the tirade 
of disapproval over the P. & G. direct selling policy. 
Others see an eleventh hour attempt to hold good- 
will among the trade which the jobbers are bending 
every effort to undermine. But Class, a journal for trade 
and technical advertisers, sees in the move a tendency 
of even greater significance—the beginning of a long 
swing away from the broadcast consumer advertising 
of the last ten years, to consumer advertising supple- 
mented by trade advertising. “There was a time,” 


says Class, “when advertisers who were spending 
money in general mediums thought that they could 
take care of the trade factors in the same way. The 
idea was that a magazine of general circulation 
reached everybody. Vague impressions of this sort 
took the place of careful analysis to determine to what 
extent, if any, distributors were influenced by con- 
sumer copy.” Making all due allowance for Class’ 
zeal in the cause of trade paper advertising, and with- 
out taking sides in the politics of advertising, we 
agree with Class, at least to the extent of believing 
that too many sales managers are influenced by ad- 
totally 


thoughts from publisher’s commission when counsel- 


vertising men who cannot separate their 


ing advertisers. You can hardly blame an advertising 
agent for believing that one piece of copy in a pub- 
lication of a million circulation will do the work of 
ten pieces of copy in ten trade publications, when in 
one case he gets a commission of $500 for placing the 
Mind, 
we are in no way deprecating the importance of con- 


business and in the other case gets nothing. 
sumer advertising as a business creating force. But 
we do believe that too many advertisers are putting 
too large an appropriation in too few publications 
for their own good. We believe that there would be 
fewer advertising failures if some of the “cover the 
country” campaigns were clipped down a few thou- 
sand dollars and the difference put in straightforward 
copy in deserving trade publications. If concentrated, 
intensive selling pays then concentrated, intensive 
advertising pays. One cannot be right without the 
other, for in the final analysis advertising is selling. 
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How We Cut Down Our 


Salesman’s Mortality Rate 
By T. E. Kendell 


Assistant General Sales Manager, Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


made and not born, we seek to get 

the best possible material—previ- 
ous experience and education—out of 
which to make salesmen. 

Applicants are secured mainly through 
their acquaintance with our sales force 
and by having used our products. Our 
salesmen are encouraged to be on the 
look»ut for promising sales timber at 
all times, and to carefully study and 
cultivate well-informed office managers 
and accountants, with a view to selling 
the latter on the possibilities of a posi- 
tion on the Baker-Vawter sales force. 
We prefer to have our salesmen know 
the prospect sufficiently long to have 
developed a reasonably accurate judg- 
ment of his capabilities before he sug- 
gests his name to us as an applicant. 

All applicants for positions as sales- 
men are furnished with printed informa- 
tion as to our plan of employment, edu- 
cation, compensation, etc., and if inter- 
ested are required to fill out our stand- 
ard sales department application blank. 

We regard the information obtained on 
this blank to be quite as important as the 
personal impressions of his interviewers. 
Photographs must accompany all mail 
applications. 

Our supervisor of sales force personnel 
and education employs some of Black- 
ford’s science in looking for character 
and capacity or the lack of them, in ap- 
plicants. Photographs are helpful in 
this, but a personal interview is very 
necessary and is generally secured be- 
fore finally accepting a candidate. 

Crossing the continent to meet and 
interview prospective salesmen may seem 
expensive, but is economy after all, com- 
pared to the risk of educating, training 
and spending money on a lot of fellows 
who are merely job hunters. 

We have been asked if we find more 
high calibre men available now, as ap- 
plicants, than we did a year ago. We 
do not. The kind of men from whom we 
get our best material for potential sales- 
men are earning more money at desk 
jobs today than they were a few years 
ago. They are less willing to take the 
chance of failing to make good as sales- 
men, even though their possible incomes 
and prospects as successful salesmen may 
look tempting and inviting. 

One of our tests of an applicant is to 
lead him into a discussion of his regular 
line of work. He is questioned as to the 
office methods he is familiar with and 
the systems he has used or had a chance 
to observe. In some cases his past ex- 
perience is not of a kind to fully recom- 
mend him to us. Perhaps he has been a 
salesman for some purely merchandise 
line and has never been taught how to 
play up its utility to his prospects. But 
it is a mark to his credit if he can dis- 
cuss that line and its good points intel- 
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ligently and indicates that he can absorb 
useful information and talk it. And it is 
an opportunity to watch him in accus- 
tomed action for what he may develop 
into as our salesman. 

We are firm believers in a good appli- 
cation blank as a preliminary to such 
an examination. In very few cases have 
we experienced any difficulty in getting 
men to fill them out, and in most such 
cases their reluctance has been due to 
their not wanting to tell certain things 
about their past. 

It requires intelligence to properly fill 
out a well-constructed application blank, 
and some degree of self-analysis. Our 
blank is not complicated or more than 
necessarily personally searching, but it 
gives us a definite basis for further in- 
vestigation of a candidate if his own 
rating of himself makes him seem desir- 
able. 

To quote our personnel supervisor: 
“When applications for sales positions 
come from widely scattered points, it is 
almost impossible to personally inter- 
view all of the applicants. A carefully 
planned form for any one institution, 
when properly filled in, and especially 
when accompanied by a photograph, pro- 
vides the employment supervisor with 
perhaps more detail as to the applicant’s 
qualifications for the position than a per- 
sonal interview. 

“The employment supervisor has more 
time to study the personal description, 
education, past experience and _ refer- 
ences than is possible in a personal inter- 
view. 

“The personal interview is in most all 
cases a necessity, and the application 
blank received previous to the interview 
provides the interviewer with material 
for questioning or settlement of doubtful 
points.” 


‘Sales Statistics” Discussed 
By Chicago Sales Managers 


_ HAT 75 per cent to 90 per cent of 
the statistics needed by most con- 
cerns to enable them to analyze 
sales and divulge the sales possibilities in 
territories covered, is already compiled 
in the regular routine work, was brought 
out by members of the Chicago Sales 
Managers’ Association at their meet- 
ing on October 4th. Most concerns 
have never undertaken to compile statis- 
tics that would be of value in directing 
sales plans because it is believed the ex- 
pense of such an undertaking would be 
almost prohibitive. However, at this 
meeting it was generally agreed that fig- 
ures needed for this work were usually 
available with little extra work through 
taking into consideration inventories, 
tabulations of orders, billing records, etc. 
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For example, by marking orders, as they 
come in, with certain symbols, or by 
having a clerk copy the necessary data 
from orders each day, at the end of the 
month the figures will have been com- 
piled automatically. There will be no 
necessity of going back over the records 
each month or periodically to dig out 
the data required. 

The subject discussed at this meeting 
of the association was “Sales Statistics.” 
It was the first of a series of special 
meetings of a confidential character de- 
signed to bring out vital information re- 
garding the plans of each member that 
could not be expected to be disclosed at 
meetings which guests attend. The idea 
is to have each member freely discuss his 
problems and plans at the special meet- 
ings. By giving all an opportunity to 
contribute their experiences in this man- 
ner, each member may express some idea 
of his own and receive many ideas of 
others in return. The purpose will be 
to get down to the real details in which 
sales executives are especially interested. 

This first special meeting had for 
chairman V. Frank Banta, the secretary 
of the association. M. E. Nickerson, 
president of the association, opened the 
meeting by pointing out the purpose of 
special meetings, turning the chair over 
to the secretary. Mr. Banta started the 
discussion by a plan for compiling and 
using sales statistics adapted from meth- 
ods being operated by a local manu- 
facturer. His talk also included a dis- 
cussion of using statistics disclosed by 
this plan to guide the work of the sales 
force. Members participated in the dis- 
cussion immediately following. 

Aside from the regular subject for 
this meeting, the matter of promises and 
deliveries came up for a round or two. 
The question arose whether or not it is 
good policy to frankly tell the buyer 
the condition of a factory that is over- 
sold. There were members who took a 
stand on each side. Many felt that un- 
der no circumstances should an order 
be taken with a promise of delivery that 
was sure to be broken. However, one 
executive threw a bomb into the ring 
by telling how he had taken a million 
dollar order with a definite understand- 
ing of delivery dates impossible to make. 
He claims this was done because they 
were convinced that promises of com- 
petition would get the order if they told 
of actual conditions, and he knew that 
competitors were in no better position to 
make deliveries than he was. So the 
order was taken in face of the fact that 
the factory was oversold and deliveries 
were started slowly while the complain- 
ing came speedily. Then suddenly con- 
ditions in the industry changed over 
night. Cancellations poured in. Produc- 
tion was switched to the million dollar 
order, which saved the factory organiza- 
tion. The case proved a startling ex- 
ample of a business where getting the 
order is first consideration and living up 
to delivery promises is second. “Just 
think of the effect on our business if we 
did not have that big order to which to 
divert production,” said this manufac- 
turer. 

S. E. Earle, Northern Bank Note 
Company, was the next man to lead the 
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The greatest business word 


in the English language 


It never gets printed in an adver- 
tisement. 


But it denotes a quality present 
in every advertisement that 
ever produced results. 


It describes ‘the one essential 
characteristic of the successful 
salesman. 


Sincerity ! 


There are all kinds of salesmen 
doing business right along— 
fat, thin; quick, slow; refined, 
rough—all kinds, but they are 
writing the orders. 


Haven’t you often wondered how 
some one successful salesman 
ever sold anything? Maybe 
he was everything he ought 
not to be—and maybe he never 
could sell to you anyway. But 


he wrote the orders. Some- 
how that man must have con- 
veyed the impress of sincerity 
when he was talking his line of 
goods. That’s how he did it! 


There are at least as many kinds 


of advertising. And much of 
it that we all agree is very bad 
does business. To do that it 
absolutely must have in it 
somewhere the reflection of 
somebody’s sincere belief in 
the thing offered. 


You are running advertising copy 


this month that you finally 
OK’d with a grouch. Copy that 
you felt in your bones was dead 
as Pharaoh. Ask yourself if 
what it lacks is not the one 
thing that counts most: not 
cleverness, not art, but sincer- 


ity. 


HANFF-METZGER 


INCORPORATED 


— ADVERTISING AGENTS Geo. P. Metager 


95 MADISON AVENUE, 


Vice-President 


NEW YORK 


Telephone—5946 Madison Square 
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that “stale” feeling. 
equalled at any price. 


Keeping in Touch With S00 Salesmen 
La 


Hundreds of Selling Ideas! 


No sales library is complete without Volume Two of Sales 
Management Magazine. Over 500 pages brimful of suggestions, 
ideas and data for the sales worker. An excellent antidote for 
A book of experience that cannot be 


Typical Articles in This Big Volume 


“Our New Plan for Paying Salesmen.” 

“Keeping Sales Analysis Records by 
Machinery.” 

“A Catalogue Follow-Up That Pulled 
25% Replies.” 

‘When Salesmen Have Difficulty with 
New Territories.” 

“Why Some Export Customers Don’t 
Come Back.” 

“How I Meet Price Interruptions.” 

“Three Letters That Closed 33 Per Cent 
Inquiries.” 

“When Heath & Milligan Cut Terri- 
tories in Half.” 

“How United Drug Staged a Sales Con- 
vention.” 
, “The Patent Infringement Swashbuck- 
er. 

“Making the Buyer Want It.” 

“Is the Ford the Best Car for Sales- 
men?” 

“How to Go After Mexican Business.” 

“Handling Price in Selling a Quality 


Article.” 

“Why We Set Sales Tasks for Our 
Men.” 

“A Bonus Plan That Increased Sales 142 
Per Cent.” 


“Closing the Sale with One Letter.” 

“The Problem of the Tail-Ender.” 

“If I Were a District Sales Manager.” 

“Four Times the Business from the 
Same Territory.” 

“How We Made Over Our Sales Force.” 


Price $6.00 


“Protecting Sales Literature from Idea 
Pirates.” 
“Two of My Best Sales Letters.” 
“How Ingersoll Increased Sales Per 
Capita.” 
‘When Salesmen Are Careless About 
Answering Letters.” 
nv the Buyer Thinks He Knows It 
“How We Abolished Drawing Accounts.” 
“Four Times as Many Calls by Sales- 
men.” 
“The Buyer Who Isn’t Interested.” 
“How Nationab Cash Builds a Sales 
Convention.” 
“Building a $27,000,000 in Seven Years. 
“Where to Get Fresh Sales Ideas.” 
“Before You Send a Man to England.” 
“What I Expect from My Branch Man- 
agers.” 
“How One Concern Divides Its Ad- 
vertising.”’ 
“The Critical Buyer Who Likes to Ar- 
gue.” 
oe Afternon, and Nothing to 
i 


“Are Salesmen Underpaid?” 

“The Hood Plan of Working a Sales 
Territory.” 

“Twenty Questions We Asked Our 
Salesmen.” 

“Should Salesmen Get Commission on 
Mail Orders?” 

“Keeping the Sales Force on Its Toes,” 
etc., etc. 


on Approval 


The book is heavily beund in buckram, lettered in gold. The 
edition is limited to 188 cegies, mest of which have already been 
sold. To make sure of a cepy for your library, 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers to Sales Managers 


1801 Leland Avenue - 


er now. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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discussion, telling of the statistical work 
in that organization. One of the points 
that struck a responsive note in the data 
presented by Mr. Earle was that this or- 
ganization placed a selling price on 
every operation of the factory. Some 
members felt that some such plan could 
be adopted by concerns in many lines of 
business. It prevents speculating on the 
price question in cases where it is neces- 
sary to give an estimate as to price be- 
fore getting the order. It also permits 
of frankly laying figures from the time 
sheets and cost records before the buy- 
ers, establishing his confidence in the 
firm. 

The regular monthly meetings, which 
are addressed by some prominent 
speaker, will be continued as in the past. 
Homer J. Buckley, president of the 
Buckley-Dement Company, will address 
the next meeting on the subject of “Sales 
Aids.” Mr. Buckley has had a wide ex- 
perience in work that particularly equips 
him to present interesting data on this 
subject. His talk will include plans for 
getting and holding business by mail, co- 
operation with salesmen, follow-up ideas, 
sales letters and matters of similar char- 
acter. 


Big Chain Store Organiza- 
tion Formed 


An organization comprising twenty 
large grocery store chains has just been 
formed in New York under the title of 
the National Chain Stores Grocers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that the new association will 
shortly include about fifty chain store 
systems numbering about 25,000 retail 
stores, 

Opposition in many quarters to chain 
stores and the need of presenting an or- 
ganized front in promoting chain store 
interests is said to have prompted the 
new association. Although able to buy 
individually at satisfactory prices, it is 
reported that the association will eventu- 
ally figure in purchases for all the chain 
store systems on products in which large 
buying power will operate to advantage. 

Alfred H. Beckman, formerly secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the new association, with 
headquarters in the Woolworth Building. 
Other officers are: President, C. E. 
Adams, John T. Connor Co., Boston; 
first vice-president, B. H. Kroger, Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati; 
second vice-president, Samuel Robinson, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia; third 
vice-president, Henry Kohl, National 
Grocery Co., Jersey City; secretary- 
treasurer, Alfred H. Beckmann, New 
York; executive committee, W. 4. 
Wrightson, Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co., Jersey City; Harry L. Jones, 
Grand Union Tea Co. and Globe Gro- 
cery Stores, Ing., Brooklyn; James But- 
ler, James Butler, Inc., New York; \\. 
K. Macy, Union Pacific Tea Co., New- 
ark; Mathew Smith, Mathew Smith Gro- 
cery Co., Cleveland. 
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Only 28 states have shown a de- 
crease in failures in 1920 as 
compared with last year. All other 
states showed an increase in fail- 
ures, ranging from 2% in Minne- 
sota to 1500% in Delaware. 


Every state in the Chicago radius 
showed a substantial decrease in 
failures this year as compared 
with last. 
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Sales Managers— 
Why Chicago? 


TODAY Chicago is unique among the markets of the world. Temporary periods 
of depression pass it by untouched. It is safe, sure, everlastingly sound. 


Because— 


Its principal industries are basic industries—gigantic, indispensable. And so diverse are 
they that a partial paralysis of one industry makes no appreciable difference to the market 
as a whole. 

Authentic figures indicate the fertility of the Chicago market. During the first six months 
of this year, as compared with the same period of last year, important markets other than 
Chicago showed an increase in the business death-rate; while Chicago showed a decrease— 
at the same time buying power increased substantially ! 


Therefore, Chicago is today, more than ever before, a strategic center in which to seek ex- 


pansion and solid growth. 
The CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


reaches this market intensively and effectively. Its more than 635,000 Sunday and more than 


335,000 daily circulation is growing steadily, despite the competition of other newspapers that 
sell for less. 


The HERALD AND EXAMINER—the only 3c morning and 10c Sunday newspaper in Chi- 
cago—has many thousands more readers today than it had one year ago at 2c and 7c 
respectively. Grow with this growth in Chicago—the safest market in the world! 


General Manager 


Largest 3c Morning Circulation in America 
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The Master Minds in Sales Manage- 
ment Reveal Their Proved Methods 


of Success 


Successful sales management is not an accident, To 
trust to any other element but well-laid plans is not 
likely to bring consistent results. For this reason 
thousands of men in charge of sales will welcome the 
opportunity to look into the plans, policies and meth- 
ods used by those who have attained rank in the first 
flight of sales managers. 

Two years ago the National Salesmens Training 
Association began an extensive and exhaustive study 
of the sales managerial field. The object was to 
eventually put on the market a condensed yet prac- 
tical and authoritative text work giving the largest 
number of viewpoints and methods of the world’s 
most successful sales managers. 


Today this text work is ready for your approval. 


Probably no other institution in the world has such 
unique facilities for preparing and presenting a course 
of this kind as the N. S. T..A. In deep sympathy 
with its mission—BETTER SALESMANSHIP—are 
hundreds of sales managers and executives who will- 
ingly laid bare the methods by which they attained 
success. Through this co-operation we are able to 
offer you, in eight handy brochures, a system of sales 
management that is in keeping with the best plans 
and practices of the master minds in the sales man- 
agerial field. 


A System That Will 
Solve Sales Problems 


The N. S. T. A. SYSTEM OF SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is much more than a text—containing as it 
does hundreds of new work- 
able ideas and valuable sug- 
gestions for organizing the 
sales department, selecting 
want to give you a frank ex- and training salesmen, plan- 
pression of my opinion of : : 
same. ning the sales campaign, 

The whole topic has been . . 

stimulating salesmen, sales 
ofice management and 
methods that have proved 
profitable in co-operating 


What a Well-Known Sales 
Manager Says: 

“IT have had the pleasure 
of going carefully over your 
set of books under the title 
of ‘Sales Management,’ and 


handled in a highly efficient 
and systematic manner. Your 
plan of issuing separate vol- 
umes unWer the different 
headlines is splendid. The 
outlines found in separate 
portions of your books are 
highly instructive, and I 
would be pleased to have you 


set me down as recommend- with the salesmen in the 
ing these books, not only for 
all Sales Managers, but for field. 


salesman with ambition to- 
wards managership. 

The N. S. T. A. is to be 
highly congratulated for their 
splendid work in standing 
sponsor for this Course, 

WILLIAM P. SIMMONS, 

Sales Manager, 
American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 


To the sales manager this 
course will bring a large 
number of refreshing view- 
points, and through the Self- 
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Quiz system at the end of each brochure, he will be 
able to lay a finger on his weakness. No matter what 
your problem may be you will find the Self-Analysis 
system will give you a definite start toward the solu- 
tion of your problem. It cannot fail to! 


FIVE DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Send No Money 


It is your privilege to examine THE N. S. T. A. 
SYSTEM OF SALES MANAGEMENT before decid- 
ing whether you wish to pay for it. You do not have 
to send one penny. We prefer you to judge as to the 
value of this course. Should you decide not to keep 
it you can return it to us any time within FIVE 
DAYS after it reaches you. If you are pleas@éd with 
it then remit EIGHT DOLLARS and the complete 
course is yours. You will find it a companion and j 
wise counselor for life. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon today. Send no money, 


National Salesmens 
Training Association 


Dept. S. M. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


National Salesmens Training Ass’n., 

Dept. S. M., 

53 West Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, IIl. 

You may send me, postage prepaid, your complete course 
on Sales Management. It is understood that if I return 
same within FIVE DAYS I am not obligated. Otherwise § 
I will remit EIGHT DOLLARS, the complete prite, at the 
end of the FIVE-DAY examination period. 
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TRAINED TO SELL 


—and at your service 


Before looking elsewhere for men to round out 
your sales force first investigate what we can do 
for you—at absolutely no cost to you or to the sales- 
man. 


No matter what your requirements may be we 
can supply you with men who are TRAINED TO 
SELL. They can be relied upon to go out and get 
the business and to build up friendship and goodwill 
for themselves and the house they represent, 


If you need men who can talk foreign languages 
or who have had practical experience in certain lines 
of business—we can quickly put you in touch with 


just the man or men. You are not obligated to hire 
them, or if you do there is no obligation. 


. Hundreds of leading concerns are using N.S. T. A. 

Members with GREAT SATISFACTION. In fact, 
there is hardly a well-known concern in the country 
that cannot number among its salesmen one or more 
of our Members. And invariably the men we recom- 
mend build up enviable records. Some of them are 
STAR men on big sales forces. This is not surprising 
because THEY ARE WELL TRAINED. They un- 
derstand every phase of scientific salesmanship and 
are worthy of consideration by any sales manager 
with a vacancy to fill. 
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Sample Copy of 
Salesology 


If you haven’t seen a copy 
of this newcomer in the sell- 
ing field then you have 
missed a treat. It is pub- 
lished in the interest of 
BETTER SELLING by the 
N. S. T. A. and has gone 
over with a bang. It is, 
without a doubt, the livest, 
peppiest little publication in 
the class field. Already sev- 
eral thousand endorsements 
of the highest type are in 
our files and we are proud 
of them. 


It will not obligate you 
to check the coupon for a 
sample copy. Give vourself 
a treat and spend an hour 
with this remarkable publi- 
cation, Then, if you want 
more, it will only cost you 
one dollar a year. 


Hundreds of concerns are 
subscribing for bulk lots to 
distribute to their salesmen. 
So there must be something 
to it. 


Just check the coupori and 
we will gladly send you the 
latest copy free of charge. 


Remarkable Free Service 
to Employers and Salesmen 


The N. S. T. A. is not an employment agency and makes no charge 
of any kind either to the employer or salesman member. But an im- 
portant part of our organization is our EMPLOYERS SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT—in charge of a sales executive who for 18 years sold 
goods and managed salesmen for a nationally known concern. You 
are thus assured of being placed in touch with the right type of men 
as soon as your requirements are made known to us. 

At present we have some splendid sales timber for whom we are 
seeking opportunities with reliable concerns. Some of these men are 
just starting out, Others are ambitious men with practical selling ex- 
perience who enrolled with us in order to become better salesmen. The 
initiative, self-development and records of these men warrant our rec- 
ommending them. There is no obligation—so fill out the coupon or 
write us in confidence. 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Employers’ Service Dept. 


Suite 515-27 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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National Salesmens Training Association, 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of your 
Association for whom you are seeking positions. 


We plan to employ additional salesmen. How many?....... 
Territory . 


Firm 


eae oes ee Ee City .. 


Oe... en es Wholesale House.. 
Also send me free sample copy of SALESOLOGY. 
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Advertising Sold as a Commodity 


N August |, 1920, the New York 
Globe, by going on the flat rate basis 


on all new business and on the expiration of | 
| existing contracts, took a decided step for- 
ward in metropolitan journalism. 


| This means that any advertiser no matter where 
located can buy his space at exactly the 
same rate as a large loca! department store 


HE Globe offers the Sales Manager the © 
use of 180,000 high grade circulation. 


The Globe’s circulation is wonderfully re- 
sponsive. Its rates are fair—lower to the 
small user than any other newspaper of the 
same circulation. 


The New York Globe 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


Member 180,000 
A. B. C. A Day 
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Why a Dealer Should Stock 
Before Demand 


By Ralph Barstow 


Sales Promotion Manager, 


N page 15 of the October issue of 
O SALES MANAGEMENT is an article 

presenting the dealer’s side of the 
proposition relating to stocking goods 
hefore there is a call for them. 

Naturally, being on the manufacturer’s 
side, I read this article very carefully 
and very sympathetically, and when I 
finished I could not help feeling that the 
gentleman who wrote the article is argu- 
ing against method of presentation on 
the part of the salesman rather than 
arguing against the idea that he should 
stock goods. 

If you will permit it I would like to 
submit the following statements: 

1. Few items in a retailer’s stock in 
any line of business were originally 
stocked because the people had formed a 
line on the right of the door demanding 
them. 

2. Retail buyers, when they are truly 
discharging their function, are trying to 
buy goods that will serve their customers, 
hoping thereby to make a profit. 

3. Quality being equal, there will be. 
a greater demand and a more constant 
demand for the merchandise that is ad- 
vertised and kept attractively before the 
buyers. 

4. Retail merchants could honestly 
ascribe the following three causes for 
decreased profits: 

(a) Poor credits. 

(b) Small turnover. 

(c) Failure to carry goods for which 
there is a demand. 

Under this heading (c) I want to men- 
tion some specific instances. To my 
mind the most satisfactory nail brush 
manufactured today is the ‘Prophylac- 
tic,” manufactured by the tooth brush 
people. It retails at $1.00. I requisitioned 
three for the company wash rooms and 
one for personal use and tried every drug 
store in town and every toilet goods de- 
partment without success. The order 
was finally filled by the manufacturer. 

“Tonsilene,” a medicine which to me 
has peculiar virtues, could not be ob- 
tained at any drug store until I made 
an appeal to a personal friend who 
stocks it now because there seems to be 
a steady demand for it among people 
whom I have informed. 

The “Collar Retainer” for soft collars 
which was extensively advertised this 
spring with the slogan “Not a Pin,” 
could not be found in three men’s wear 
stores nor one men’s wear department 
of a department store in two cities of 
over 50,000 population. 

“I tried three automobile accessory 
houses in three different towns along the 
road before I could buy a Stewart V-Ray 
Spotlight like yours,” a friend told me 
about six weeks ago. 

It was two months after the Merreil- 
Soule Company first advertised “Klim” 
before we could buy it at any grocery, 
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although I personally telephoned the 
proprietor of the store and asked if he 
would put in a small stock so we could 
try it. 

Borden’s Prepared Coffee with Con- 
densed Milk is an ideal campers’ propo- 
sition, and is fine for those men who get 
their own breakfast. I stumbled on a 
can at a rummage sale, but cannot buy 
it anywhere I know of within my local 
radius. 

Please don’t think that these state- 
ments are true merely of my home town. 
They cover a very wide territory—they 
are the experience of but one purchaser. 
Multiply it by the number of families in 
the United States and tell me if the retail 
dealer is wise in his buying and if he 
truly knows his local field. I can think 
of scarcely a dozen retailers in the north- 
eastern section of the United States 
whom I would say know their local 
market. 

If I have permitted any tone of irrita- 
tion to get into this, forgive it. I am 
writing as a consumer dependent on the 
retailer rather than as a manufacturer 
dependent on retailers, and I don’t mean 
to be irritable, but eighteen years of 
purchasing more or less against the 
wishes of the retailers has made me feel 
that there is a complacency on the part 
of these gentlemen which is dangerous 
for their good. 


Statler to Personally Man- 
age Pennsylvania Hote] 


The news of E. M. Statler’s decision 
to personally assume management of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania will suggest to the 
many sales executives who have occa- 
sion to visit New York that the shrewd 
hotel chief can be depended upon to 
again launch new features of service for 
which the Statler string of hotels has 
become famous. While not generally 
known, Mr. Statler has for some time 
maintained executive offices at the Penn- 
sylvania, from where he has directed the 
promotion and construction of his vari- 
ous enterprises. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT was good with the 
first issue but the last issue was about 
100% better, and if I am a good judge of 
this type of publication it is getting better 
all the time.” E. E. Rogers, Mgr. Regina 
Branch, Temple-Pattison Co. Ltd. 


“SALES MANAGEMENT is the best journal 
I have ever read. I believe it is the best 
business tonic a salesman can take to pro- 
duce the “pep” which we all require.” A. F. 
Hergert. 
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Why don’t You use 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book - Form 


CARDS 


Saves the firm about 40% on card cost because 
there are no wasted or soiled cards. Salesmen 
prefer them because they save a lot of time and 


bother and they use the tissue between each card 
for memoranda. Handy leather case fits t 
pocket and cards detach with a smooth, clean 
edge not perforated. 

Let us send you tab of specimens. see f 

self the unusual quality and careful 


workmanship which distinguish 


WIGGINS CARDS. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 
Establis 1857 
1100 So. Wabash Ave- 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicage 


| 
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Business Building 
Sales Manager 
Available 


Will you have a place in your 
organization for a Sales Manager 
who has been a seven-year selling 
success in the pneumatic tire in- 
dustry and has successfully handled 
the sales organization and advertis- 
ing of an independent company? 


A man 34 years old; brim full of 
ambition and enthusiasm. A self- 
reliant, healthy fellow of clean-cut 
appearance, one who understands 
men and knows how to develop 
them along agreeable and economical 
lines, a man of excellent habits, one 
who enjoys hard work and, by all 
means, a person who will gladly have 
your best interests at heart regard- 
less of all temptations. 


If you can offer a genuine future, a 
letter giving some particulars ad- 
dressed to Box 1102, Sales Manage- 
ment Magazine, Chicago, IIl., will be 
appreciated. I am not anxious to continue in 
my present line of endeavor and therefore 
will be available on thirty days’ notice. 

A year-round staple proposition is pre- 
ferred. A difficult task would be welcome. 
Your letter will receive confidential con- 
sideration. 
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BRAENDER | 


Bull Dog Tires | 


Industrial Giants 


Your Salesmen’s Cars 


Moulded tread-cured like a cord. 
25% more fabric. 


New Standard oversize combina- 
tion Rib and Non-Skid Tread. In- 


terchangeable 
wheels. 


Braender Rubber and Tire Co. 


Rutherford, N. J. 


New York 
Chicago 


for 


on front and rear 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


| 


| 
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‘PERSONAL EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS | 


You cannot have an efficient sales 
force if the salesmen themselves are 
In this new book, 
Purinton has applied to business prac- 
tices the principles of personal effi- 
ciency he has been teaching for over 


not efficient. 


sixteen years. 


the road, in the office, the factory, in 
every trade and business profession, 
it is the man himself who must make 
an efficiency system successful; 
in a tone of common sense, illumi- 
nated by a wide knowledge of his 
subject, he points out a number of 
ways of achieving both business and 
personal efficiency at the same time. 

Chapter upon Efficiency in the Factory, 


Office Efficiency, 
The Clean 
ness Basis, 
Dimension 
Reading, 
book an 
of the haphazard 


ploy in our daily lives, 
suggestions for the man who is 
anxious to imcrease his business and his 


merable 


abilities. 


Just use or copy the coupon below: 


Desk, 
The Efficient Salesman, Three 
Efficiency, A 
and many others, 
unusually 


Mr. 


He shows how, on 


and 


Disorder vs. Red Tape. 
Professions on a _ Busi- 


Busy Man’s 
make of this 
stimulating criticism 
methods most of us em- 
and provide innu- 


E. M. 
1913 Rowena St. 


For the enclosed $2. 25 (in any form) you 
may send me postpaid ‘ ‘Personal Efficiency 
E 


in Business,” by 
back on request. 


PRE. 6. ks binssisd aba aoe ete esha 


DUNBAR 


Boston 24, Mass 


E. Purinton—money 
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© Personal Items 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments —as you 
think would be of interest. 


has been made sales 
Shakespeare Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, manufacturers and 
importers of fishing tackle, etc. Mr. 
Bentley was formerly advertising manager 
of the Kalamazoo Corset Company and 
more recently associated with The Bush 
Terminal Company of New York. He 
succeeds E, J. MacMAnon, 


oe 


manager of 


BENTLEY 
The 


Cuaries E, Server, formerly Pacific coast 
sales manager of the Alexander, Hamilton 
Institute, has become president and gen- 
eral manager of The Findex Company, San 
Francisco, makers of a punch card system 
of indexing. 


S. C. TurKENKopr, formerly of the sales 
department of the Moline Plow Company 
at Moline, Illinois, has been made manager 
of the company’s branch at Dallas, Texas, 
operated under the name of the Texas Mo- 
line Plow Company. 


SAMUEL DuBLirgER, who for the past two 
years has been sales and advertising man- 
ager for the Bauman Clothing Corporation, 
New York, and for four years prior to 
that time was sales and advertising man- 
ager for Cohen & Lang, also of New York, 
has become associated with the Rauh & 
Mack Shirt Company of Cincinnati in the 
same capacity. 


M. L. Corsett, formerly of the sales de- 
partment of The Capital City Products 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of dairy products, is now sales man- 
ager for The Ko-Ko-Mar Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, also in the food product 
line. 


RatpH B. Witson, founder of the Wil- 
son-Jones Loose Leaf Company, has an- 
nounced the disposal of his controlling 
interest in the company to a syndicate 
composed among others of CuHartes R. 
Farco and Frank L. Severance. Mr. 
Fargo, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the company, returns to the 
organization as vice-president and will de- 
vote his efforts largely to sales develop- 
ment. Mr. Severance, as_ vice-president 
and treasurer, will have charge of the 
financial and administrative departments. 
Both men were at one time with the Irv- 
ing-Pitt Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Wilson will make his home in southern 
California, although he retains a substantial 
interest in the company and will serve as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Owing to the death of H. E. Zoox of 
Coppes Brothers & Zook, manufacturers of 
Nappanee Dutch Kitchenets at Nappanee, 
Indiana, S. B. Wricu has been appointed 
sales manager. 
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TueEopore B, THOLL, for ten years sales 
manager for the Maney Milling Company, 
flour mills at Omaha, Nebr., has resigned 
to become associated with the sales or- 
ganization of The Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration of Salina, Kansas, on November 
15th. 


J. A. JANNEy has been appointed field 
sales manager of the Torrington Company, 
National Sweeper Division of Torrington, 
Conn. He will direct the operations of the 
Torrington Vacuum Cleaner salesmen 
Mr. Janney until recently was connected 
with the Western Electric Company at Chi- 
cago and previously was a sales executive 
of the General Electric Company. 


F, D. Facan has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Storage Battery 
Company of Orange, N. J. He was for- 
merly sales manager of the General Electric 
Company’s Pacific coast territories. 


G. H. Lyncu, formerly Western manager 
of the J. W. Beardsley Company, grocery 
specialists in Chicago, has resigned to take 
over the Western management of the Indian 
Packing Company of Green Bay, Wis., 
meat packers. Mr. Lynch is secre- 
tary of the Chicago Specialty Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


C. Kenyon Company, Incorporated, of 
Brooklyn, manufacturers of “Kenreign 
Weatherproofs” clothing, who recently in- 
troduced Kenyon cord tires into the market, 
have appointed two sales managers for 
this new department. FRANKLIN G. Hitt has 
taken over the Eastern sales management, 
with headquarters at the main office in 
Brooklyn, and OssporNE SMITH TWEEDY is 
Western sales manager, with headquarters 
at the Chicago office. F. A. Ropertson, 
however, remains in the capacity of general 
sales manager of the company. Mr. Hill 
was at one time connected with the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company and more recently 
vice-president of the Republic Rubber Com- 
pany of New York and the Petler Shock 
Absorber Company. Mr. Tweedy’s experi- 
ence in the rubber and tire fields has been 
quite extensive. He was at one time Buffalo 
branch manager of the Revere Rubber 
Company, Chicago district manager for the 
Diamond Rubber Company, general sales 
manager for the Federal Rubber Company 
of Milwaukee and assistant general sales 
manager of the United States Tire Com- 
pany. He is now also vice-president of the 
Dryden Rubber Company of Chicago. 


F. W. Wiis has-resigned as sales men- 
ager and vice-president of the Premier Tire 
& Rubber Company of Kansas City to be- 
come general manager of The Gate City 
Rubber Company of the same city. 
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After covering the state of Indiana for 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company of Cin- 
cinnati for six years, C. W. GragssLe has 
been promoted to branch manager of the 
company at New Orleans. 


Rosert C. Fay, formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Chicago Paper Company and 
also the Seaman Paper Company, and more 
recently connected with Morris & Co., Chi- 
cago Packers, in a sales promotion capacity, 
has been made Director of Sales for the 
Robert Smith Company, Lansing, Mich., 
a direct mail advertising concern. 


Cuartes S. Bearpstey has joined the 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company of 
Cleveland, distributors of Apex Suction 
specialties. Mr. Beardsley was formerly 
general manager of the United Electric 


Specialties Company of Canton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Ohio - Tuec Vacuum 
Cleaners. He is credited with building by 


mail an organization of 5,000 dealers in 3 
years. 

The appointment of Harry T. GARDNER 
as passenger car sales manager of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company of Detroit is an- 
nounced. For the past year and a half Mr. 
Gardner was executive secretary of the 
New York Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. He was at one time sales manager 
of the Franklin Automobile Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


C. E, Pumpurey has been made general 
sales manager of the McGraw Tire & 
Rubber Company of Cleveland, succeeding 
H. M. Bacon, resigned. Mr. Pumphrey, 
who has been with the company seven years, 
was formerly assistant general sales man- 
ager. W. H. Hurtey, of the New York 
branch, has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager. 


C. R. Carr, formerly eastern sales 
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7 West 29th Street 


Showing Partial Reduced Section of Michigan Map 


WHY PASS UP ANN ARBOR? 


Population, 19,516; industrial and university town; rich agricultural terri- 
tory; two good hotels; many highly paid executives and skilled artisans. 


There are many similar cities in this country. 


BLUM’S “SALESMANAGERS’ ATLAS” 


gives complete data of all cities from 1,000 up, including 
routing maps which cut your selling costs to a minimum. 
Price Complete 


Linen paper, $20.00. Lacquered surface paper, $40.40 
Ask for Catalog F. 


The lacquer permits marking in any color, and erasing without injuring surface of paper. 
It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet. 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


Commercial Map Specialists 


Purchase pocket edition of our individual State Maps from yourlocal stationer. Price 25c each. 


New York City 
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manager for the Republic Motor Truck 
Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan, has re- 
signed to become affiliated with Frank W. 
Ruggles in directing the sales of the 
Ruggles Motor Truck. 


Founder of “Paris” 
Garter Firm Dies 


The death of Albert Stein, president o/ 
A. Stein & Co., of Chicago, makers of 
“Paris Garters” and other wearing appare| 
specialties, will remind many sales execu- 
tives that the romance often associated 
with a successful business is the veneer 
that covers a well grounded sales promo- 
tion policy. 

The story of “Paris Garters” starts back 
in 1887, when Albert Stein rented a small 
room on the west side in Chicago for 
$4.50 a week and with the help of two gir! 
assistants launched into the manufacture 
of men’s elastic garters. A dry goods box 
backed against the wall served as a desk 
In those days Mr. Stein would work at 
the bench in the morning and spend the 
afternoons selling garters to downtown 
stores. 

One might say that the garter industr) 
was in its infancy until about eighteen years 
ago when style changes in men’s under- 
wear broadened the market. About the 
time B. V. D. underwear was introduced 
Mr. Stein shrewdly observed a _ needed 
change in garter styles. When worn with 
short athletic garments old-fashioned gar- 
ters were uncomfortable. Sensing the / 
situation, Albert Stein devised a pad garter 
that was more to the liking of the public. ~ 

Whether or not “Paris Garters” were to 
become world famous was decided at this 
point when an enterprising advertising man 
sold Mr. Stein on the policy of advertising 
to develop his market, extend the life of 
his patents and safeguard future business. 
The business was growing and Mr. Stein 
at first hesitated. The advertising man 
persevered. He pointed out that adver- 
tising would reach more prospects than 
salesmen could reach and Mr. Stein capitu- 
lated. The slogan “No Metal Can Touch 
You” was devised and an initial appro- 
priation of $5,000 was set aside for adver- 
tising. 

Results were immediate. It is related 
that business poured in from all quarters 
of the country. Mr. Stein is quoted as 
saying, “It struck like lightning.” When 
sales received this touch of life, Mr. Stein 
at once decided that a business worth 
keeping was worth cultivating and pro 
ceeded each year afterward to invest a 


substantial percentage of the sales in 
advertising. 
One of the characteristics that dis 


tinguished Mr. Stein as a sales executive 
was his positive belief that a sales organ- 
ization could be operated on democrati: 
principles. He preferred a desk easil) 
accessible to a private office. A salesman 
had only to suggest a personal problem to 
receive an invitation to sit down and talk 
it over. Dealers’ clerks, it is said, were 
inclined to push “Paris Garters,” as Mr. 
Stein won their good will by addressing 
them by first name whenever he visited 
their territories. 
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A Few of Nearly 300 Sales Building 
Plans to Be Described in New 


Survey 


How Devoe & Raynolds have organized their sales 
department so as to insure a steady stream of 
new accounts, and stimulate full line sales. 


Use of a Future Demands Department such as is 
maintained by the National Cash Register Company 
to keep ahead of possible market developments. 


Tabulation showing authority sales manager has 
over advertising in nearly two hundred representa- 
tive concerns in all lines of business. 


New plan being followed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company in appointing zone supervisors; 
how their duties are linked up with other forces 
in the sales department. 


How the Baker-Vawter Company insure an ade- 
quate supply of capable salesmen through their 
Personnel Department; with a description of the 
results produced by this department. 


Experience of The Wm. Britigan Organization, 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Hood Tire Company and 
others in arriving at the proper number of accounts 
or prospects for a salesman to handle. 


Experience of manufacturers and jobbers with ex- 
clusive agencies; under what circumstances these 
concerns have found it profitable to establish ex- 
clusive agents; dual ageneies and general agencies. 
Synopsis ef various agreements in force. 


A scientific plan worked out by the American To- 
bacco Company to determine which members of 
the organization are best qualified for promotion to 
executive positions. 


Nearly twenty blue print charts showing organiza- 
tion details of representative sales organizations, 
such as Baker Vawter Co., International Harvester 
aw Marshall Field Co., National Cash Register 
0., etc, 


The National Cash Register Company — Plan of Organization—Pyramid “A” 
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» ANew Dartnell Survey—‘‘Sales Organization” 


Our first survey was issued in 1918. It covered “Sales Management 
Practices.” Three editions of this survey have been printed, so great 
was its popularity. Sales managers are now faced with a new dilemma 
—the old sales organization has to be strengthened and rebuilt to meet 
changing conditions. What steps shall be taken? How have other 
concerns improved their organization? What have they done that 
you could do? These and other questions will be answered in the 
NEW SURVEY which is now being compiled by our editorial staff. It 
took us six months to complete our investigations—the data we gathered 
will be issued at once in the form of loose leaf sections, punched for 
a standard ring binder. No sales executive can afford to be without 
this data—remember that successful sales management is eight-tenths 
organization. 


Special Subscription Offer 
$6.00 on 30 Days’ Free Approval (with binder) 


The survey is issued in ten separate sections, a new section being 
mailed to each subscriber about every two weeks, or as fast as data 
can be assembled. There are from 24 to 32 pages to the section, includ- 
ing “Suggestion Sheets,” blue prints showing organization of most of 
the large sales organizations, special tabulations, etc. The various 
sections are indexed by means of a set of tabbed index pages which is 
included with a handsome flexible leather ring binder lettered in gold. 
The size of the binder is 6 x 9 inches. The six dollar price includes 
everything—there are no extras whatever. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers to Sales Managers 


1801 LELAND AVE. CHICAGO 
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Brain Throbs 
By Ed. Shanks 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum §2.00. 


‘= 


In the Middle West there is a sales 
manager who writes: “That Todd 
Protectograph sales organization may 
have properly planted old Alibi Ike be- 
low six foot of terra firma, but I have a 
few salesmen who have developed a ma- 
ture friendship with eight or ten of Ike’s 
younger brothers.” 


* * * 


Ordinarily a bunkhouse is a place in 
which railroad gangs sleep. But many 
a salesman would qualify as one. 

* * * 


A sales executive of the Toledo 
Cooker Company says: “A flea can 
jump 75 times as high as its own height. 
But this fact pales into insignificance 
to the jump in the air some salesmen 
make when they don’t get their settle- 
ment check on time.” 

ee an 


A sales manager in Kentucky inquires 
whether or not the time is ripe to have 
stricken from  salesmen’s § application 
blanks the term, “Do you use intoxicat- 
ing liquors?” Our advice is in the nega- 
tive. Better add another question, 
“Where do you get it?” 

* * * 


Some one said it is better to fall down 
on a job than lie down on it. But he 
didn’t consider that the salesman who 
does the latter will also do the former. 


* * * 
Producer and Consumer 


“You see, Mr. Hedges, if I as a con- 
sumer could deal directly with you, as 
producer, the middlemen’s profits would 
be eliminated.” 

“Wal, I dunno how your appetite is, 
ma’am, but I don’t believe you'd sign a 
contract to eat a thousand bushels o’ 
turnips, for instance.”—Browning’s Maga- 
zine. 

* * * 

Did you read the last issue of The 
Commercial Bribery and Tipping Review, 
a monthly periodical opposed to all 
gratuities? It reports another waiters’ 
strike because sober people do not tip 
freely. 

* * * 


A rut has been the cause of many a 
good car or a good sales manager skid- 
ding into the ditch. 

* * * 


In recent years an old saying has re- 
solved down to “Eat, drink and be mar- 
ried.” But more recently, even the 
drink is being eliminated. 


Send 25 cents for one year’s subscription to 
SELLING "Al —with 72 business-winning 
plans for stimulating sales, f io 
»\\ aid salesmen, —— —— == 
\ results, collect — ers, 
organs, bulletins, aa, a Phen 
Proofs of new advertising cuts free! 
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SALES EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


SALES EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A salesman and executive who has for 
the past thirteen years been associated 
with a well-known refining company, in 
charge of road oil, is about to make a 
change on account of shortage of crude 
oil, tank cars, etc., preventing shipment 
into New England. Desires to remain in 
this part of the country. Would like to 
communicate with some house requiring 
a man of real sales ability. Box 1108, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 


— 


A large nationally known office ap. 
pliance manufacturer has an opening for 
a district manager. Must possess real 
selling ability and be experienced in en. 
gaging, training and managing salesmen, 
An unusual opportunity offered for the 
first time outside the organization, 
Write fully in strict confidence, enclos- 
ing photo, and let your letter reflect your 
ability. Box 1115, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


Advertising manager of six years’ ex- 
perience for nationally advertised food 
product is seeking greater opportunity. 
Broadly experienced in all phases of ad- 
vertising. Edit dealer house organ, pur- 
chase printing, lithography, dealer helps, 
select mediums, manager poster, news- 
paper and any kind of campaign. Well 
educated; married; 31 years old. Box 
1112, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SALES. MANAGER OR GENERAL 


MANAGER 

A big executive desires to communicate 
with a company of high standing having 
an unusua! opening to be filled. This 
man has an exceptional record as a sales 
executive and manager. Is located at 
present with an automobile manufacturer 
of national prominence. He has the 
reputation of being an expert in sales 
organization and in keeping a sales force 
on its toes after organization. His ex- 
perience includes sales development work 
in a big way, his task once having been 
to co-ordinate, systematize and standard- 
ize generally sales methods of the com- 
pany, as well as accouuting methods, 
service, etc. Has reorganized numerous 
sales organizations. Will leave his pres- 
ent connection very much against wishes 
of company officials, but desires bigger 
job. Thirty-five years old. Married. 
has made but one change in positions, 
and plans to make but one more. Ad- 
dress E. H. S., care SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN — Get more money for 
your efforts! Investigate this: We are 
marketing with great success a money- 
making machine that is sold to mer- 
chants in large cities and small. Sales- 
men are making from $5,000 to $10,000 
yearly, and more. Our plan of advertis- 
ing and co-operation helps you sell. 
Forty per cent of business sold to leads. 
If you have sales ability and will work— 
write for particulars. Appointment can 
be arranged in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Memphis 
or Cleveland. Address H. E. Steiner, 
G. S. M., 1553 Van Buren St., 
apolis, Indiana. 


Indian- 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for yeu. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 431 So, 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October Ist, 1920. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state 
and — aforesaid, personally o—- John 
sp 


Cameron ley, who, having been duly sworn ac 
cording to law, deposes ont says that he is the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the act of 
Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—The Dartnell 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Editor—John Cameron Aspley, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Managers—The Directors of The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 

2. That the owners are The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, a stock company organized and incorporated 
under the laws of the ~— of Illinois, all stock 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, wer Ill.; M. D. 
Aspley, Glencoe, IIL; es Asplet, Chicago; 
a ame, Chicago; Ke R Johnson, Chicago; 
EK. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; P. R. Means, 
Chicago; and H. G. Trine, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and _ secur: 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appeaf 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the names of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements emrbacing affiant’s full knowledge an 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions —— 
which stockholders and security holders who 
not appear upon the books of the company a 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a cagectl 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any othet 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by 

JOHN CAMERON *ASPLEY, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty: 

fifth day of September, 1920. 


Corporation, 223 W. 


(My commission expires March 28, 1923.) 


NOVEMBER, 1” 


